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HARTFORD AND NEW-HAVEN RAILROAD. ! 
PROPOSALS will be received from the 22d tothe 
23th of the present month, at the Engineer Office of | 
the Hartford and New Haven Raiiroad, (corner of 
fast and Collis streets, New Haven,) for grading the! 
Northern Division of the Railroad from Meriden to 
Hartfurd—being a distance of 18 miles. After the 
22nd maps and profiles of the different sections will 
be exhjbjted at the Engi.eers Office. 
ALEX’R. C. TWINING, Engineer. 
New-Haven, Sept. 9. 37—3t 





HARLEM RAILROAD, 


We are glad to learn from the following 
letter, that daylight has been made to shine 
through the tunnel of this road. We paid 
ita visit the otier day while the men were 
at work, and never have we seen so apt a 
likeness to Paudemonium as we have fig- 
ured it in our minds. 

The smoke was so dense that each mem- 
ber of the party, six in number, was obliged 
to hold his candle close to the ground in or. 
der to diseover his path,! 

The miners were furnished with fresh air 
by means of a blowing apparatus. 





The r.ck is of an unusual hardness, and 

has offered great difficulties. ‘The uader- 

taking has now assumed a more pleasing 

character, and we look forward to its speedy 

termination. 

To the President of the New-York and Har- 
lem Railroud Company. 


Yorkyiuue, Sept, 19h, ad 
9 o’ciock, A. M. 


Sir :—I have the satisfaction of informing 


|you, that this mourning, at 3 o’clock, the 


ininers succeeded in piercing the remaining 
part of the tunnel rock, su as to pass lights 
from the south io the north entrance of the 
tunnel; and itis probable that by 5 o’clock 
this afieraova a tree pa-sage will be opened 
to walk through. ‘This event, which bas 
been brought aboyt earlier than was antici-|' 
pated by several days, entitles the miners 
to much praise fur their steady and unwea- 
'jried efforts for a fortuight pas! ; and con- 
sidering the extreme density of the rock, 
which in some parts alos: defied the tem- 
per of the drill, will be regarded, | trust, by 
yourself, and the public, as a very extraor-|| 
dinary evidence of the power of human la- 
bor and skill oyer difficulties which were 
apparen'ly insurmouyatable. I beg leave 
respectfully to remind you that the 15th of 
September (the day you have heretofore 
predicted would be the era of th’s event) 
has not yet come. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN RUTTER, 
Superintendent of the Tunnel Section. 


P.S. Although lights have been passed] 
through the opening, the miners wait for 
the Board of Directors before any person 
will be permitted to cross the barrier. A 
raw hand incautiously attempting it this 
morning, was saluted, according to the cus- 
tom of miners, with a bucket of water, and 





had to retreat with a wet jacket, 


For the Railroad Journal. 

The following is handed us by one of the 
Commissioners in this city. Mr. Johnson 
fully coroborates Judge Wright as to the 
leasibility of the Oswego route to. the West; 


OSWEGO AND UTICA RAILROAD. 


We have much pleasure in laying before 
the public the following letter of E. F. Joun- 
son, Esq., Civil Engineer, on the subject of 
this contemplated Railroad. Mr. J. is now 
employed as Chief Engineeron the Hudson 
and Erie Railroad, and his opjaions on any 
subject connected with Civil Bugineering 
are entitled to much weighty From his re- 
‘cent survey of the rgute foxy a Ship Canal 
trom this village to Utiea, heéas enabled to 
speak of the royte with a vieéW to the con- 
struction of a Raileoad witifimuch confi, 
| dence—and his opinion on thigsubject, ga- 
iken in connection with that Wve eeternn 
| Bonjaasia Wright, Esq., must, 1ink, be 
‘regarded by the public as conclusive evi, 
dence of the eligibility of this route, 

To G. H. MeWhorter, C. J. Burckle, T. S. 
Morgan, and A. P. Grant, Esq'rs, Com. 
nissioners. 

GeNTLUMEN, 

In reply to your request that I should give 
|you my views relaiive to the propoxed rail. 
rozd from Utica to Oswego—I would state, 
that having been employed to make an ex- 
laminat on and estimate of cost fora canal 
jon a large scale, between the points above 








‘||\mentioned, I am somewhat familiar with 


ithe general shape of the country, and with 
\the facilities it affords for the construction 
and profitable operation of the contemplated 
‘road, 

The Utica and Schenectady Railroad, at 
jits termination in Utiea, is 19 feet below the 
isurface of the Erie Canal at that place ; and 
as the canal is one continued level to the 
Rome summit, the total rise to the latter 
‘point from Utica is only 19 feet; and the 
distance being 15 miles, the average ascent 
will probably not : xeeed two feet per mile ; 
or, supposing the road to run directly 
through Rome village, which is elevated 
thirty or forty feet above the canal, the ave- 
rage will not vary mach from three feet per 
mile. 














From the Rome summit to the surface o 








the Oneida lake the descent is seventy feet 





or if 


which I am not acquainted, all of which I 






f estimated from’ Rome village, about 
one hundred feet, and distance thirteen 


——— 


niles. 
The land on the north shore of the Oneida | 





lake rises gradually from the water, and to 
obtain the best ground it may be necessary 
to preserve au average elevation of say 
twent-five or thirty feet above the level o. 
the lake, which gives for the thirteen miles 
above mentioned an average desceut per 
nile not exceeding five feet. 

In proceeding aloug the north side of the 
lake the line will be moderately undulated— 
not however deviating necessarily very 
much from a level for a distance of thirty- 
five miles, until it attains the vicinity of the 
Oswego river, between Three River Point 
and Fulton. ‘The remaining distance to 
Oswego is about fifteen miles, and the de- 
scent to the village about one hundred feet, 
or tothe level of the lake, aboutone hundred 
and forty feet-—making an average of not 
more than ten feet per mile, and not exceed- 
ing, as] imagine, more than thirty feet per 
mile, for the maximum. 

The shape of the ground (with the ex- 
ception of the pertion last mentioned, near 
the lake,) is very favorable, and will be) 
found, as it regards cost of construction, | 
level character of the grades, straightness, | 
and all the facilities fora cheap and rapid | 
transit, superior to most other lines of Rail. 
road in the country. 

The route, the general features of which I, 
have described, will be seen by an inspection | 
of the map, to be very direct—the total dis- 
tance not varying much trom seventy-eight 
miles, whereas, the distance by the Erie 
and Oswego Canals is ninety-eight miles. | 

You will understand me as expressing no| 
opinion as to the location of the road.— 
There may be other and more favorable 
routes than the one above mentioned, with 





presuine will be duly examined before the 
final location. 

Tie section of country through which the 
road will pass is rich in natural resources, | 
and is rapidly improving ; and when the) 
favorable position which Oswego evceupies 
by nature, for concentrating the trade and 
travel to and from the nerth and west is ta. 
ken into consideration, there is little doubt 
that the road in question will uliimately be-| 
come one of the great leading thoroughfares | 
of the country. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Epwin F. Jounsoyn, 
Civil Engineer. 
New-York, Aug. 30, 1836. | 











From the New-York Times. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE ERIE CANAL. 

Messrs. Editors—I embrace the first mo- 
ment of my return from the country, to 
thank you for your editorial remarks in 
your paper of the 22d, and in your just re- 
buke to a writer, with the signature of 
«S.,” requiring him to confine himself to 
facts and arguments, instead of “ individu. 
al merits or demerits,” they ure not, as you 
truly observe, * subjects of newspaper con- 
troversy.” 

*§.” states that a “ careful perusal of the 
several articles published in your paper 
will exhibit a gross medley of felly, im- 
consistency and ignorance,” and confidently 
appeals to them, for the truth of his asser- 
tions, and would wish te convey the idea 
“that they are evidently-written to create 
false impressions, in relation to the en- 
largement of the Erie Canal.” The news- 
pper discussion of which, appears to cre- 
ate so much sensitiveness in some paris of 
this State. 

From an intercourse with you, of some 





AMERICAN RAI 


jlenge a reply to the statements we have 


Jafter all is nothing but a pateh-work, and 
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years, and your intimate knowledge of the 
cise and progress of “the ship canal pro- 
ject,” Etrust I can appeal for the honesty 
of my purpose and purity of motives, in de- 
‘ending from attack, the able report, survey 
ind estimates of E. F. Jolinson, Esq., Civil 
ingineer, to the Legislature of 1835,Assem. 
Voc. 195. That | take this gentleman, (or 
Jswego senior,) for my oracie, as stated Ly 
S.,” instead of the reply of the ‘ Delphic 
Oracles,” in the employ of the State,is very 
untural. We were early co-laborers in the 
same much abused work, viz:—A Ship 
Canal around Niagara Falls, to be contin. 
ued from Oswego to the Hudson. But to 
iest “S.’s” sincerity as to “ the gross med- 
ley and folley of ‘Qswego Junior’s’ argu- 
ments, and attacks on the Canal Board,” 
(which I deny,) I tender the proposition to 
“§S.,” to reprint, at mutual or entire ex- 
pense, the articles in pamphlet form which 
have appeared in your paper, and will also 
print, at the same time, if accepted, a se- 
cond edition of Oswego Senior’s “ appeal to 
the last Legislature,” in relation to the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Erie Canal, and 
theu leave the public to judge, if a single ar- 
gument aud statement, that the friends of 
‘the ship canal project” have been answer- 
ed by those who have attacked Ut as ‘ vis- 
ionary,” and only use hard names instead 
of arguments. First—we say, and chal- 


made, that a cheaper, better, and more ef- 
fective work, for transportation, cau be con- 
structed from Buffalo via Niagara Falls, 
Lake Ontario, Oswego River, Lake Onei- 
da, Utica, and through the valley of the Mo- 
hawk to the Hudson, to secure to this city 
the trade of the * Far West,” in preference 
to first enlarging the Erie Canal—as we 
say, with the evident. if not certain risk, of 
interrupting the trade upon it, consuming 
double the time and money it will take to 
make a separate and mure perfect work.— 
Second.—We have stated our conviction, in 
which we are supported by the opinion of 
able engineers, that the enlargement of the 
Erie Canal to a Shtp Canal, (7 fect by 70,) 
cannot be progressed in ** without interfer 

ing with, or interruption to the trade upon 
it,” with the certain destruction of a large 
portion of its present fixtures, and at an un. 
necessary expenditure of at least two dol. 
lars tor one, over what would be required 
for a separate canal, as indicated, instead of 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal, which 


unworthy the character of the Empire 
State, in offering facilities to the west, to 
approach this great centre of commerce of 
the United Sates. 


Third.—We state and prove, on better 
data and estimates than was before the Le- 
gislature of 1635, when they passed their 
“Carte Blanche” law to enlarge the Erie 
Canal, without a sufficient examination of 
the subjec', involving, as it does, with dam- 
ages, the expenditure of at least fifteen to 
twenty millions of dollars, and 12 years of 
lime ! that a more perfect work can be con- 
structed, via the Falls, &c., at about one 
half the expense it will take to enlarge the 
Erie Canal; that then we shall have two 
channels of trade to provoke competition, 
and last, not least, have two canals instead 
of one, and ata less cost than to enlarge 
one, and we give as a reason, the fact, that 
by the Oswego River, Lakes Ontario and 
Oneida, &c., there is only about 150 miles 
of artificial navigation to be made, instead 
of 363 of enlargement,—Providence in his 
bounty having, on the Oswego route, pro. 





vided natural waters, conceeded in this 





country to be the cheapest for transpor‘as l 












tion, although denied by Mr. Brinley, and 
it was only on the authority of Mr. West- 
ern, an English civil engineer, (who pro- 
nounced the Oswego route impracti able 
for a canal, and deficient in water for a fred. 
er,) that carried the Erie Canal alongside 
ot Lake Ontario to Lake Erie!!! 

Allow me to conclude by saying, that in 
my view, it can only be selfishness, that ean 
argue against opening the Oswego route— 
at all events, simul.aueously with the pro- 
posed enlargement of the Erie Canal to 
Buffalo, Certainly its “ Mud Lock,” (the 
scarecrow of the West the last winter,) with 
Nts tow path. should be promptly replaced, 
aud put in repair. Let the canal be also en- 
larged, and we will trust to the enterprise 
of Oswego forwarders, with the liberality of 
our Canadian neighbors in the use of their 
Welland Canal to secure to this city the 
commerce of the West and “ Far West,” 
and to break up the real monopoly and com. 
bivations that exist on the Erie Canal to the 
serious injury and division of much of our 
trade from New. York to Philadelphia, and 
particularly from Ohio. That there have 
been combinations with the Erie forward- 
ers, after this State reduced its tolls to se- 
cure the Qhiv trade, is too notorious, 
(spread on our public documents,) to be se- 
riously denied. 

Such has been the delays of transporta- 
tion through this State, from the erowded 
siate of our canals, that it has called forth 
public meetings” in Chilacothe, in Ohio, 
to consider and remedy their difficulties.— 
Why then delay an hour, the construction 
of a separate channel, and “ let well alone,” 
the Erie Canal, with its million and a half 
of tolls, instead of risking its usefulness, 
whilst enlarging in the summer, or building 
houses over any part of it, to do “ necessa- 
ry mason work with the stoves, at a proper 
temperature in the winter,” as is gravely 
proposed in Assem. Doc. 99, pages 8 and 
10, of the last Session. J. E. B. 





REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF THE ROUTE OF 
THE HUDSON AND DELAWARE RAILROAD, BY 
JAMES B. SARGENT, ESQ., ENGINEER OF 
SAID ROAD. 


To the President and Dirctors of the 
Hudson and Delaware Railroad Co.:— 


GenTLEMeN—Having in pursuance of 
your instructions, examined the country 
trom the Hudson River at Newburgh, 
through Orange County, to the east line of 
the State of New-Jersey, with a view to se- 
lecting the most feasible route fora Railroad, 
and having made such selection, and care- 
fully designated the same upon the ground— 
amap of the country traversed, together 
with a profile of the line, are herewith sub- 
mitted, and I beg leave to report— 

That the route so desiguated and sur- 
veyed is very favorable in all its leading 
features ; that the grades adopted not only 
come within the useful, but the most effec. 
tive range of Locomotive power ; that the 
curvature will not in any instance conform 
tua radius of less than fourteen hundred 
and thirty-two feet ; that the soil over and 
through which it is proposed to construct 
the work is generally of a firm and durable 
material, while it is intermixed with less 
rock aud other hard substances than is ordi. 
narily encountered on lines cf like extent; 
that a spirit of kindness and liberality is 
manifested by a majority of the landholders 
through whose lands the line has been 
traced, which, with their gratuitous cessions 
of the right of way, affords a flattering earn- 
est of their future confidence in, and liberal 
support of the project. 
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! The line commences at the junction of 


Liberty and Wasiingtoa streets, in the vil- 


lage of Newburgh, at an elevation of 112 
feet above the steamboat docks, and runs in 
a south-westerly direction, and crosses 
Chamber’s Creek about four hundred feet 
above Reid’s paper mill, thence pursuing a 
similar and very direct course to ‘looker's 
Gate, on the Biooming-Grove and New- 
Windsor turnpike, theuce in a more south 
erly direction skirting the Bog meadows 
and passinz into the valley of the Outer Kill 
or Murdiuer’s Creek about two miles beiow 
Salisbury, and near John M’Gill’s house.— 
Thence along the immediate valley of the 
Kull passing the villages of Salisoury aud 
Washingtonville, Brooks and Thompson’s 
Mills, and the Kill itselfseven times; thence 
the line bears more west and again crossing 
the Kill leaves Campbell Hall haifa m.le on 
the south, and passing through a part of 
Tamerack swamp reaches the low summit 
between the Otter and Wallkill vallies at Le- 
grange. And thence passing the summit, 
pursues the east bank of the Wallkiil until 
opposite Boges Island, passing Phillips- 
burgh, George Phillips’ Mills, &c. At 
Boges Island the line crosses the Wallkill 
aud enters upun the broad flats, usually 
known as the Drowned Lands, and con- 
tinues near to the west-margin of them to 
the Jersey live, at times occupying the high 
lands that extend into the valley, and at oth- 
ers following upon the flats themselves. 

A line has also been traced from the dock 
in front of the United States Hotel, to con- 
nect with one described above at Chamber’s 
Creek. ‘This was examined witha view of 
establishing a track for the couveyance ot 
freight directly to and from the r.ver without 
the aid of stationary power. That its adop- 
tion will effect the object and afford an ac- 
clivity apon which the motive power em- 
ployed upon the main part of the road may 
uct successfully is undoubted, since the as 
cent is but 100 feet to the mile, and the dis- 


tance 620 feet; and since the engines and) enable the company to replace it when it! 


horses may. be employed at intervals be- 
tween the arrival and departure of trains, in 
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north of Snakehill fully confirmed the opin- 
ion derived trom the surveys before men- 
tioned, and led to the conclusion that a more 
minute investigation would ouly add to the 
sost of the survey and more fully develope 
its difficulties. 

A recognisance has likewise been made 
of a route leaving the one selected at Le- 
grange, passing through the village of} 
Goshen aud along a range of Isiunds that 
extend themselves centrally through the 
Drowned Lands. ‘This route is pratucable, 
and in many respects favorable; but, inas- 
much, as it would add to the aggregate rise 
and fall of the road more than 100 feet, 
without improving its directness or facili- 
ties for construction, the line following the 
immediate valley of the Wallkill is preterred. 

Although the line selected, as a whole, | 
may justly be cousiderei favorable, there 
are nevertheless obstacles of no inconside- 
rabie magnitude to be encountered. between 
Newburgh and Salisbury, owing, as will be 
seen by reference to the profile, tu the rapid 
irises, and consequent inadimission of as- 
‘cents of sufficient ratio to attain the! 
elevation required to pass the southern! 
‘spur of Snakehill. without cutting and! 
filliug more than would be necessary uader| 
ia fuller command of the grades. ‘The to-| 
|pography tov of this sectioa of country is 
junuch varied and broken by small tributa-| 
lries of Chamber’s Creek and Otter Kill, | 
iwhich have their origin in the ranges of 
i Snakehill, and have formed wide and deep 
ivalleys where the line comes in contact. 
|with them. 


| Of these obstacles the most prominent are) 
jat Chamber’s Creek, the valley south of J.' 
|. Caldwell’s house, and the ridge and deep! 
\ravine where the line enters the valley of, 
the Otter Kill. It is proposed, however, to) 
build a long bridge at Chamber’s Creek, and 
to substitute truss work for the embank. 
ment at the raving near Mr. Caldwell’s.— 
(This will greatly reduce the first cost, and | 








ishall decay, with a more durable structure | 
atan-expeuse greatly below what would 


moving freight upon this, and in getting it};now have to be incurred, as they would) 


ready for shipment, or passage on the road 


far the greater quantity of freight would 
descend, and, of course, would require no 
power except the empty cars: as the loaded 
ones would descend by gravity, and be con- 
trolled by the brakes or clogs attached to 
them, hence no additional power would be 
required, except to haul up the freight des- 
tined for the west. 

Commencing the line so far south as 
Washington-street was not with the design 
of terminating the passenger track at that 
point, but because the line from it could be 
so directed that it would have command of 
an entrance into either Montgomery. Grand, 
or Liberty streets, and thus enable the com. 

any to establish their depot at any point 
ineither of the three that they might deem 
proper or most advantageous. 
he main course of the line above briefly 
described is believed to be preferable to any 
other, general one, that can be obtained 
through Orange county ; from the fact of 
its central position, and passage through 
the only uninterrupted valley that traverses 
it from east tu west. But, aside from these 
natural and evident advantages, sufficient 
in themselves to satisfy any disinterested 
observer, the undersigned has had before 
him the surveys of 1831, by H. G. Sargent, 
Esq., and of 1835 by J. B. Jarvis, Esq., either 
of which afford ample evidence of the inu- 
tility if not entire impracticability of adop- 
ting a more northern route ; hence a mere 
personal recognisance of that suggested 





}|then have the aid of their road to transport) 
It should also be borne in mind that by | 


‘earth and other necessary materials. 

At Salisbury the route enters a more ex- 
‘tended and favorable field. ‘The hills re- 
\cede from the stream and presenta broad 
and level valley for the site of the road, the 
lample capacity of which for affording a 
cheap and desirable location, is only inter- 
irupted by the windings of the stream, which 
renders it necessary to cross it so many 
times, and oceasionally brings the line in 
‘contact with points of the high lands that 
bound it. This favorable range may be said 
to extend to the New-Jersey line, as the 
‘summit at Legrange dividing the waters of 
the O:ter and Wallkills, is low and level, 
land may be considered a continuation o. 
| that spacious and fertile valley formed 
principally on the one side by the Shawan- 
igunk mountains, and on the other by the 
continuation of the Highlands.” Neverthe- 
less the east shore of the Wallkill is occa- 
isionally abrupt and the stream continues to 
be closely bound by the high land until it 
reaches the proposed crossing place at 
Boges Island; thence the flats vary from a 
half to six and eight miles in width, and 
are 50 little elevated above the stream and 
so level that they are overflown by almost 
every rain, which has given rise to the ap- 
pellation of Drowned Lands. But although 
the frequent crossings of the Otter Kill, the 
bridges at the Wallkill, the Rutgers and 
Mechanictown Creeks, together with those 
of many streams of minor importance, and 
the cuttings where the line comes in con- 
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tact with the high land are items that will 
add no incoasiderable sum tu the east of, 
the road; yet taken as a whole thie part of 
the route in point of cheapness of con 
struction, ease of grades, length of tangents, 
aud Lgttness of curvature, will be sur. 
passed by tew, if any, works of equal length 
in the State. -— 

The maximum grade upon the line is 45 
feet to the mile, aud may with little addi. 
tional expense be reduced to 40, but since it 
occurs but in one instance, and that where 
the line is nearly straight, itis deemed ecu- 
nomical and judicious to adopt it. 

Grades descending to the west oceasional- 
ly occur, aud will s well the aggregate amount 
of rise and fall oa the whole route, they 
cannot, however, be avoided without ren 
dering the line much more circuitous thar 
it now is, and either would be tar more ob- 
jectionable than the plan proposed, since 
these grades in no insiance exceed 20 feet 
to the mile, and will still give a preponder- 
ance of power to the descending trade much 
beyond the actual difference that will exist 
between the quantities transported. 

The length of the road from -Liberty- 
street to the Jersey line will be 

37 8-10 milese 
From thedock im front of tne 

United States Hotel 
The actual rise from Liberty 

street to the N. J. line 
The total amount ascended 

for the same 1s 318 
The total amount of rise 

and fall for the same is 
To which add 112 feet for 

the same from the River 
which gives the total rise 
and fall 572 do. 

The estimated cost of the road per mile, 
including graduation, supersiructure, land, 
depot, buildings, carriages and machinery, 


38 2-10 do. 
278 feet ‘ 
do. 


460 do. 


&e. is $10,714 30 
Multiplied by 37 8-10 miles 
gives the total $105,000 00 


With these general remasks we pass toa 
description of 

First, The Puan or THE Roap. 

Second, The Poticy anp Prosprcts oF 
THE PRogsecT. 


And refer the company, for information 
relative to other minutiz, to the accompany- 
ing map, profile, table of grades, and esti- 
mates in detail. 


OF THE PLAN OF THE ROAD. 


This part of our subject is of the utmost 
importance. The experience of the pion. 
eers in Railroads has already cost a credu. 
lous and confidiag public vast sums of mo< 
ney in speculative and extensive experi- 
ments. Experiments that from their atten- 
dant cost and varied results, have not only 
checked the progress, and rendered doubt- 
ful the completion of works of the first im. 
portance to the community, but that for a 
time cast a gloom over the whole system of 
railroads, and prevemed the undertaking of 
enterprises of the kind, however favorable 
and necessary they might appear, until a 
more encouraging precedent had been pre- 
sented, than was exhibited by the earliest 
roads. 


But the public have now the gratification 
of seeing a system of constructing and ap- 
plying power to railroads that renders them 
far superior to every other mode of internal 
communication in speed, safety, and eapa- 
city for accommodating their increasing 
wants; nor is it the least interesting fact of 
their progress in this country that out of 
the hundred different plans that have been 




















tested, the simplest and cheapest of them all 
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is at this day taking precedence, and is most 
generally approved. 

‘The plan recommended for the road of 
which we are treating will, | trust, be tound 
consistent with the experience of the day. 
It will not materi ly ditfer from those adop- 
ted on the principal routes in this state, and 
will present «graded surface of 20 feet clear 
of ditches, with slopes of one to one in ex- 
cavations, and of one and a half to one tn 
embankments. This will give ainple room 
for two tracks of 4 teet 9 inches in the clear, 
each. 

The superstracture will have two contin- 
uous and parallel lines of sills composed of 
white pine 4 by 9 inches, and not less than 
14 feet long cach. These sills should be 
imbedded in trenches sunk in the gradua- 
tion so that the upper side of them will cor- 
respond precisely with the grade of the road. 
Transversely to these, ties will be placed 
every three feet measuring from centre to 
centre. The ties should be seven and a 
half feet long, and 6 by 6 inches square, and 
of chestnut, white oak, or white cedar tim- 
ber; also have notches of 24 inches deep to 
receive the wood rail and the spike for se- 


curing it to the sills, and guarding against), 


lateral pressure. in the notches of the ties 
will be placed the wood rail, and be secured 
by red cedar, locust, or white oak wedges. 
The rail to be composed of Norway pine, 
and be in lengths of 18, 21, 24, 27 and 30 
feet, and 6 by 6 inches square. ‘The whole 
to be surmounted with an iron plate rail 24 
by $ inches, which should be firmly spiked 
to the wood rail and underlayed at the joints 
by connecting plates. ‘The horse path to be 
formed of materials from the side of the 
road, and slated or graveled as the material 
is most convenient. 

It is confidently believed that a road upon 
the above described plan, with a single track 
and suitable turnouts, will, for the present, 
be capable of pertorming all the business 
that will aecrue to it, and that an additional 
one will meet the demands when its facili- 
ties are known and appreciated, and _ its 
fre'ght is drawn trom all the vast resources 
that must ultimately contribute to it. 





THE POLICY AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
PROJECT. 
The Charter of the Hudson and Delaware 


of the New-York and Erie road necessarily 
implies a connection with and participation 
in the business of transporting freight and 
passengers from the whole southern tier of 


commerce. ‘That the Hudsou and Dela- 
ware Railroad is secure in this laiter meaus 
of affording a revenue to.the company, needs 
no better evideuce than the fact ihau the 
distance from the mouth of the Chechuck 
creek, (the most probable junction) by the 
way of ‘Tappan landing to the city of New- 
York, is, (as given in the report of James 
Seymour, Esg., upon the New-York and 
Erie Railroad,) 82), miles, while by the way 
of Newburgh it will be only 25; miles by 
way of railroad, and 60 by the Hudson River 
navigation, making in all 85) miles. And 
the rise apd fall upon the route proposed 
lor the former is 1308 feet, and ou the latter 
ouly 420 to Washington street, and 538 to 
the dock ia front of the United States Hotel. 
The route, therefore, via Newburgh is 
preferable to that via ‘Tappan landing, and 
will afford the cheapest and most expedi- 
tious means of transit for freight, of every 
description. Cheapest, because the actual 
dirence in distance between the two 
routes is but 33 miles, and because the route 
via Newburgh will not only have 770 feet 
less rise and fall to encounter (which alone 
will throw the balance on account of trac- 
ition vastly in tavor of Newburgh,) but be- 
cause it will have with an increase in total 
distance of 37 miles, an excess of river nav- 
igation of 30 miles. And the river affords 
means of transporting both passengers and 
freight cheaper than it can ever be done by 
railroads. Most expeditious because the 
‘same power will give equal speed, and an 
equal quantity can be applied and give an 
excess of speed. 
Iv is, however, urged that the termination 
\of the New-York and Erie Railroad at Tap- 
pao landing will not be as likely to expuse its 
business to interruption by ice during the 
Winter season, as if il were to terminate at 
‘amore northern point. This is undoubted. 
‘ly true, so far as it is consistent with the 
iaetual circumstances that will attend its 
itermination at that point. But these cir- 
lcumstances give some plausibility to the 
| Suggestions of a more northern route, and 
jas it is understood that the water in ‘Tappan 
| Bay is shallow for some distance into the 
‘stream, and that the entrance into the har- 














Railroad grants to the company the privi- 
lege of connecting with the New-York and 
Erie Railroad, the one projected from the 
Jersey line through the valleys of the Wall- 
killand Pepo Coton creek and the Paulins 
kul to the Water Gap on the Delaware 
River, and through it, with that now actu- 
ally executing from the Water Gap to the 
Susquehannah River, upon such terms as 
the contracting parties shall agree. 

The New York and Erie Ruilroad, it is 
well known, is rapidiy progressing. That 
through New-Jersey is 1ow being surveyed 
under my directions, and will undoubtedly 

rove sufficiently inviting to capitalists to 
insure its completion at an early day, after 
it is knowa that the Hudson and Delaware 
Railroad is to be extended to meet it at the 
line. 

Thus it will be seen that the Hudson and 
Delaware Railroad is ultimately to become 
the outlet for all the surplus productions of 
a country widely extended, and reaching 
far beyoud its actual limits, that it is to re. 
ceive and transmit to the Hudson the freight 
and passengers concentrated upon more 
than a hundred miles of railroads in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; roads that will 
penetrate the richest agricultural and min- 
eral districts of the former and the vast coal 


'bor is annually interrupted by ice, it is cer- 
tainly questionable whether Tappan or 
Newburgh harbor is preferable for the win- 
ter season. It is true that the water at 
Newburgh is deepest, and it is equally true 
that water cungeals most rapidly where it is 
shallow and spread over a large surface, 
hence it is believed that the harbor of the 
latter will be equal if not superior to the 
former in the winter season, and undoubt 
edly preferable for the remaining portions 
ofthe year. 

This difference too will remain relatively 
the same if the New-York and Erie Com- 
pany adopt any of the routes proposed for 
crossing the Wallkill and continuing to 
lappan landing ; and any of them can be 
approached upon ground favorable for a 
junction. Even should they ultimately 
adopt the Middletown route they may be 
joined at that place by passing the Wallkill 
at Stoney Ford and gradually ascending the 
high lands west of Philipsburgh, without 
exceeding the maximum grade between 
Newburgh and Salisbury, and over ground 
that will admit of a cheap construction of the 
work. Or the connection may be made with 
the same line in the valley of the Wallkill. 

But notwithstanding the importance of a 





the beds of latter, while its passing the track 





connection with the New-York and Erie 


counties to and from the great EMPORIUM of 
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Railroad, and the inmese increase oc rev- 
enue that the Hudson and Delaware Ra:l- 
rad Co. will derive therefrom, it is believed 
that still greater advautages are to be gained 
from its connection with the more southern 
interests. By this another and important 
part of Orange County 1s to be served. The 
extensive and durable water power of the 
O ter Wall, and Rutgers Kills, with the 
Mechanictown Creek, brought into full and 
active use, and a manufacturing interest 
created that w.llone day rival in importince, 
usefulness aud value, that so long and just- 
ly celebrated for its agricultural productive- 
ness. 

The ultimate object of this route has, 
however, already been alluded to. But as 
the introduction of minera) coal to market 
through its channel is of primary impor- 
tance, it may be well farther to remark tiat 
the distunce from Newburgh to the Dela- 
ware River will be about 51 miles, thence 
“to the very centre of the coal mines” 53 
miles, making the total distance from New- 
burgh to the coal beds 134 miles, and eleven 
miles more reaches the Susquebannah riv- 
er, and the North Branch division of the 
Pennsylvania canals. And further, that it 
is stated by high authority that “ we can 
upou completion ofour road,” meaning that 
from the Delaware to the Sasquehannah, 
“deliver coal in quantities at the Water Gap 
at $1 50 per ton, and sell it at that price.” 
Now if this can and will be done, the coal in 
Vast quantities may be thrown into the 
New-York market at $4 per ton. But if it 
were to cost $5 50 per ton to deliver it, this 
channel would still successfully compete 
with any other engaged in the traffic. 

Having thus alluded to the general re- 
sources that the road will have to augment 
its business, add to its importance and in- 
Crease its revenue, I submit the following 
estimates with a view of showing that it 
will pay « large per centage on the cost, even 
under the most limited circumstances that 
can exist. ‘They are based upon the suppo- 
sition that the odes road is no: built, 
and that the transp.atativn on the whole and 
parts of the line will be equivalent to that of 
the items enumerated for ihe whole distance 
from Newburgh to the New-Jersey line. 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL RECEIPTS. 
40 Passengers daily each way, 
80 for 38CO days of the 


year, 24,000 yearly at $1 50 $36,500 
1 ny 


4,000 Cords of Wood, 73 = 7,000 
Rails, Posts, Timber, Stone, 

&e 2.000 

1,000 Tons of Butter, 150 1,500 
1,500 Tons cf Pork and Live 

Siock, 150 =. 2,250 
150,000 Bushels of Grain and 

Vegeiables, 4 6,C00 

5,000 Tons of Pressed Hay, 150 7,500 

40,000 Bushels of Lime, 8 3,200 

500 Tons of Iroa, 1.50 750 

RETURNING FREIGHT. 

2000 Tons of Gypsum, 175 8,500 

1000 do. Salt, 175 1,750 
4000 do. Merchandise ot 

various kinds, 175 7,000 

$78,950 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL EXPENSE, 


Interest on first cost, $28,350 
5 per cent. on the perishable part 
of the superstructure, 6,000 
10 per cent. on the Cars, Engines, 
Horses, &c. 
Superintendance, repairs, fuel, &c. 
c. 16,000 





Total, $53,350 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 














$53,350 deducted from the estimated an 
nual expeuse, leaves 25,600 dollars as the 
net income, uver aud above alt interest, and 
deducting the three last items in the an- 
nual expense, and adding the remainder to 
the net income, gives 53,950 dollars, as the 
afnual revenue. or THIRTEEN AND ONE-THIRD 
per cent. ou the capital invested. 


The above estimates, though stated in 
rouad numbers, are deductions from much 
Minute data, aid it is believed that those of 
the receipts will be found generally far below 
the actual tonnage that will pass upon the 
road, and in no one item exceeding it. In 
fret, with the exception of pressed hay and 
lime, equal qiaatities are now hauled into 
Newburgh over the turnpikes and common 
roads that will be within the influential 
tinge of the railroad, And the items in the 
anuual expense are known to be liberal for 
even a greater tonnage than is stated. 

The result, therefore, is that the Hudson 
and Delaware Railroad will amply sustain 
itself by its own local resources, and it is 
therefure unnecessary to enter into any de- 
tuil to show that its receipts would be im- 
mnsely beyond our calculations if united 
with ths important works before mentioned. 
The single article of coal would more thao 
double the weight of transit and swell the 
receipts in like proportion. 

All of which is very respoctfully submit- 
ted, JAS. B. SARGENT, 

Civil Engineer. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE 
REPORT 
OF WALTER GUINN, ESQ. ENGINEER, 

To the Presilent and Directors of the Wil- 
mington ard Rieigh Railroad Company. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

The estimate of the road-way formation 
falls sar beneath the average cost of similar 
works; while it is believed that the profits 
will not be excelled by any im rovement in 
the evuntry. For your Railroad, in con 
nexion with the Portsmouth and Roanoke, 
and the Petersburgh Railroad at Weldon; 
both of which are liaks in continuous lines 
of Railway and Steamboat com-runica- 
tion to Boston, must become the great thor- 
oughfare between the Norti: and South ; 
for between the Roanoke river and Charl s 
ton, or the Charleston, and Hamburzh Rail- 
road, alinittiag, there were any other com 
munication by Railway contemplated, its 
geater length and what is a matter of 
deeper consideration, its greater expense, 
f srbids the idea of rivalry; and places you: 
roid am st beyond the reach of compet 
ton. Sothat we may sty, in fact, it forms 
aiimpor.antif not indeed, the most im- 
p rtant link in the great line of intercom 
muiicat oa between the North and th: 
South. Under this view of the subject, i: 
is difficult without the appearance of exag- 
geration, toe-timate the probable revenue. 

The travel between Charles'on and the 
Northern cities by steam boats aid stares, 
may be safely computed at sixty thousand. 
Tuais amou it might be greatly swelled by 
e ubracing the whole travel from New-Or 
leans ; which we confidently believe will 
take the rou:e of your Railroad. 

But we will say 60,090 Travellers at 








$12.50 each, $750,000 00 
‘lo this we may add for 
the transportation of the 
mail, 50,000 00 
Way passengers and freight 
on produce and goods, 100,000 00 
$900,000 00 











ee 
Deduct for the repairs and 
renewal of the road and 
steamboats, $200,000 00 


And it leaves a nett revenue 
of $700,000 09 
Now, although I believe this sum will 





fall short of the receipts of the first year, 
yet, lest we should appear too sanguine and 
to remove all possible objection, we will! 
deduct from the foregoing, twenty-five per! 
cent., Which reduces the amount to $525,- 
000 00, or a dividend of 35 per cent on the 
estimated cost of the work. 

A Railroad which preduces 6 per cent. 
nett in the first years of its operation, is con- 
sidered good property; for the increase of 
business which must ensue, always in. 
creases the annual profits in a great ratio. 

While our estimates exceed this per 
centage nearly six times, it will be perceived 
that we have confined ourselves entirely to 
the amon it of the present travel ; and this 
after being taken at a very low estimate, 
reduced 25 per cent. But in presenting a 
view of the prospects of the Road, we 
should anticipate the probable increase of 
travelling by reason of the increase of the 
business and population of Charleston ; 
which must ensue from the great and gig- 
antic scheme which she has in contempla- 
tion, and which she will no doubt carry into 
effect to Cincinnati. And in a few years 
the Railroad to Hamburg, which is now 
being extended to Athens, will be prolorged 
southwardly to Columbus 3 and thence in 
continuation with the Railroad to Pensa- 
cola, complete the line of Roilway, and 
steamboats all the way to New-Orleans. 
But without any further specification of the 
virious improvements which are in con- 
templation and begun at the South, siffire 
‘t to say, that your Southern termination a: 
Charleston, towards which all these im- 
provements converge, ensures your imme. 
diate, continually increasing and never fail- 
ing sources of revenue ; and completely scts 
all competition by other and similar im- 
provements, at defiance. Forall past expe- 
rience has shown that the travel on routes 
connecting commercial cities, increases in a 
ratio, much beyond that of the business or 
population 3 and the great lines of travel 
‘n all countries led through the commercial 
towns. 

Routes passing through the interior, 
with a view to divert the travel, must be 
regarded as experimen!s running counter 
to all experience, and of very doubtful suc- 
cess. And I]:y it down as an incontrover- 
tible fact, that those works which will 
prove most profitable, and most conducive 
to the great and varied interests of the 
country, may be classified under two heads. 
Those which connect the commercial cities, 
and those which lead from the commercial 
iowns ky the most direct routes to the 
interior and western portions of our coun- 
try. 

But your revenue will be greatly swelled 
from other sources, which we have not ta- 
ken into the account. All the improve- 
ments which are contemplated from the 
sea-board to the Western part of your 
State, must cross the line of your Rail. 
way ; and to whatever point destined, will 
‘ind it to their interest, to some extent, to 
pursue it, in order to make selection of the 
most favorable location. Under this aspeet, 
your Raiiroad presents itself to the State 
in a peculiarly interesting poiat of view. I 
traverses it nearly through its entire length 
from North to South, and forms the basis 
upon which the internal improvement 
sche :e of the Raleigh Convention may be 





have before intimated the cheapest route 
from any point on the sea-board to the West, 
from Beaufort, for instance to the narrows 

of the Yadkin, will be found on a very di- 

rect line West, until it falls into your Rail- 

road ; and thence, (in this case) along it to 

some point South of the Neuse river. 

In a military point of view your Rail- 
road, in connexion with the Portsmouth 
and Roanoke Railroad, and the contempla- 
ted Rail-road between Wilmington and 
Charleston, may be regarded as forming a 
complete line of defence to the whole sea- 
board from Nerfolk to Charleston; for 
there is ne Railroad in the country, upon 
which so large a force can be concentrated 
in a given time; and where, perhaps, there 
would be a greater probability of its being 
required. By the Charleston »nd Hamburg 
Railroad and its connexions; the Charles- 
ton and Cincinnati Railroad ; the Roan- 
oke, Danville, and Junction Railroad; the 
Portsmouth and Petersburg Railroads; and 
by means of the Railways to the West 
within your own State, levys for troops on 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Maryland, &c., may be met from 
the remote States in a few days, and in a 
few hours, from the more adjacent States, 
and any number of troops, may be throwa 
on the line of your Railway ; whence, by 
lateral rgads and Steamboats, (down the 
numerous navigable streams which the 
road crosses) in a few hours, or by a march 
of a day or two, they may occupy aby posi- 
tion on this extended cvast. And in the 
transportation of stores and munitions of. 
war, which, under the military head, is a 
matter of primary importance, it affords a 
safe avenue; and in time of war, will prove 
a saving of millions to the Government.* 
As a National work, therefore, yours 
cannot be considered as secondary to any 
in the country. But one of the most happy 
results of the Railway system in the 
Southern country, and which will be im- 
parted by your Railroad to that portion of 
the State most concerned, is the effect it 
will tiave, by the speedy concentration of 
\roops to put down, if not entirely suppress 





* Extract from the Report of Mr. Cass, 
Secretary of War,on National defence. 

“The power of transporting troops and 
munitions of war, has already opened new 
views upon this subject ; and such is the 
progress and proboble extent of the new sys- 
tem of intercommunication, that the time 
will soon come, when almost any amount 
of physicial force may be thrown, in a few 
hours, upon any point threatened by an 
army. Nashville may succor New.Or- 
leans in sixty hours ; Cincinnati may aid 
Charleston on about the same time; Pitts- 
burg will require but twenty-four hours to 
relieve Baltimore ; and troops from that city, 
and from Boston, may leave each place in 
the morning, and meet in New-York in the 
evening. ‘This wonderful capacity for 
movement, inereases in effect, some of the 
most important elements of national power. 
It neutralises one of the great advantages 
of an assailing force, chosing its point of 
attack, and possessing the necessary means 
of reaching it. Detachments liable, under 
former circumstances, to be cut off in de- 
tail, may now be concentrated without de- 
lay,and most of the garrisons upon the sea- 
board may be brought together, and after 
accomplishing the object of their concen- 
tration, be returned to their stations in 
time to repel any attack meditated against 








most economically carried out. For, as | 


them.” 











and remove’ all apprehensions of servile 
disturbances and insurrections. The speedy 
transit of the mail, especially between com- 
mercial cities, is an object of solicitude 
with al! Governments. Your improvement 
fully meets this object, and its importance 
under this head also, cannot fail to attract 
the attention of the General Government ; 
and also the concentrated concurrent inter- 
ests of the large cities at the North. And 
having tie effect as we have asserted, your 
road will have to turn the whole stream of 
travel between the North and the South, 
through Charleston, and on the Charleston 
and Hamburg, and the Charleston and Cin- 
cinnati Railroads, she, as well as those 
interested in these two greatimprovements, 
are deeply interested in your success, and 
will no doubt contribute largely towards it ; 
and the trade and travel it will throw on 
the Portsmouth and Petersburg Railways, 

~ will greatly enhance their profits, and ad- 
vance the prosperity and wealth of Peters- 
burg, Norfolk, and Portsmouth. 


# «The counties along the line have mani-| 


fested the interest with which they regard 
it, by the handsome subscriptions which 
they have made. 

The benefits to Wilmington will be im- 
mediately felt in the great increase in the 
exchange of commodities, which the in- 

eased facilities of communicating with a 

h back country will afford. And she may 
be jusily proud of the rank to which she 
will clevate herself, in having projected and 
earried into effect, an improvement which 
may be characterised asa great National 
and State work. 

All, whieltis respectfully 

Submitted by, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Watrer Gwynn, 
° Civil Engineer. 
Wilmington, Aug. 15, 1836. 





VIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STOCKHOLD. 
ERS OF THE WINCHESTER AND POTOMAC 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

While upon this subject, it is due to 
the general meeting to state the rea- 
sous Why this actual expenditure has ex- 
ceeded what was supposed the first estimate 
so much—a result, which rather unfortu- 
nately has befallen most undertakings of 
the kind. It is admitted that the original 
estimate of the work was $300,090, exclu- 
8.ve of motive power. It is equally true 
that 27 miles of the distance, the subject or 
fair calculation at the time of its commence- 
meat, did not at least exceed its proportion- 
ate amouat of this sum—say $5000 a mile 
for graduation and masonry. ‘The remain- 
der, exiendisg f:om the approach of the 
road to the Shenandoah, to its termination 
on the Potomac, not at that time located, 
owing to the uncertainty of the route to be 

ursued, stands thus chargeable with the 
increased cost of graduation, being at the 
rate of nore than $12,000 per mile. A good 
portion of this was prepared for a double set 
of tracks, in some parts more, most of it was 
very expensive, from its coming in frequent 
collision with the bed of the Shenandoah or 
the rocky bluffs along its margin, or com- 
selled to follow a trace from Island to Is- 
iand scattered in its channel, where embank- 
ment was obatined only from a considerable 
distance, and much bridging required across 
the numerous guts which connect the main 
stream of the river with the chacnel of the 

Navigation Company. To avoid covering 

the ground belonging to the general gov- 
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ernment with embankment}, an. to preserve 
access, between te different paris of prop- 
erty divided by the road as it passes through 
Harper’s Ferry, it was found necessary to 
construct twelve hundred feet of double 
track on piles, the materials for which, as 
well as workmanship, were very expeusive, 
and the solid embankment wide enough to 
receive four tracks near the abutment of 
the Baltimore viaduct, raised from materi- 
als hauled from the Maryland shore, drew 
far more more heavily upon our funds, than 
was anticipated by the Board. ‘The price 
of timber ior the superstructure, went gen- 
erally beyoud its first estimated cost, and 
ihe amount of land damages paid for the 
right of way, far exceeded the calculation of 
the warmest friend of the landed proprietor 
affected by its location. They are little 
short of $40,000, and if to one half of that 
sum, still leaving a reasonable allowance to 
meet the original demand expected from 
that source, there te added more. than 
$30,000, arising from the unexpected difli- 
culties above referrcd to, the reflecting 
stockholder will not be at a loss to aecount 
for the apparent miscalculation of the origi- 
nal friend of the iniprovement. In truth, 
however, there are but very few works o1 
the kind in the United States, which have 
not cost much more than ours, constructed 
at the same time with equal permanency. 
15,000 dollars per mile, including the mo-| 
live power and depots erected will be deem-| 
ed by the experienced eye, which has ex-| 
amined our railroad, as no extravagant ave-| 
rage. And may it not in some degree be) 


attributed to the laudable vigws of our in-| 
land economy, and the too generous confi-| 
dence we reposed in our neighbors, as to} 
one item of expense at least, if our com-| 
munity may have been surprised at the ag-| 
gregate cost of the work. Should disap-| 
pointment, however, have attended the con. | 
struction of the railroad, and the time it has) 
occupied, this. may be said to have disap-| 
peared, so far as the success of its opera- 
tions has been tested. In almost every in- 
stance, the trade over it has gone beyond 
our early calculations. The crop of last 
year was a short one, and a great portion of 
it was sent to market before our road was 
opened.. Notwithstanding this, the quan- 
ti.y of flour we have transported up to the, 
Ist of August, a period of little more than} 
four months, is but litthe under 16,000 bar. | 
irels. Grain of various kinds, and meal, hiere- 
|tofore almost excluded from market, as will 
(be seen by the exhibit of our trade, have 
‘swelled cur freight—and many articles, 
such as pig iron, iron blooms, and a quan. 
rity of lead from the borders of Tennessee, 
with now and then cott »n and tobacco, have 
formed an unexpected addition to our trans- 
portation. ‘The receipts from passengers 
who have passed over the road have also 
exceeded our first calculation. Although 
but little provision had been made for the 
accommodation by stages to the south and 
west of Winchester, where we think there 
is much room for competition, and the roads 
leading to the town have been during the 
greater part of the season, in a very dis- 
couraging state from the frequent rains—ihe 
number of passengers has averaged about, 
forty a day since the opening of the road— 
twice the number calculated in the first re- 
port, Submitted to our citizens on the sub- 
ject of a railway from Harpers’ Ferry. 
From the failure of contractors to com. 
plete the Northwestern Turnpike, owing, in 
some measure, to the enbancement of the 
price of labor and provisions, that impor- 
tant avenue to the West, and destined tribu- 

















tary to our road, has yet yielded us a lim- 
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ited supply, consisting of passengers from 
the National Road, who embrace this de 
delightful route through Romney, by a daily 
line of stages from Cumberland. Energetic 
steps have been taken to carry into eflect 
the wise provisions of the Legislature to 
improve this interesting portion of the Cums 
monwealth—and ihroughout its whole 
length, our mountain brethren will soon ene 
joy an cutlet to market, which they bave 
long and patiently expected, and travellers 
be furnished with the most expeditious 
communication between the Ailantuc cies 
and the centre of the West. But without 
an improvement in the roads generally lead- 
ing to the railroad, fertile as our country Is, 
and variously adapted tv prcductions which 
command the exchange of the seaports, it 
will only exist in comparative decay to dis- 
tricts naturally its inferior, where neigh. 
borhood communications have immediately 
been opened with enlarged channels of trade. 
In the upper counties a laudable energy has 
been displayed in improving the main ace 
cess to the Winchester market, and below 
us several modifications of roads leading to 
our depots are in contemplation. A char- 
ter has been obtained to connect Smithfield 
with a railway lateral to ours; another 
branch is talked of, and the citizens of 
Staunton and other towns, forming a chain 
of enterprising communities through the 
centre of the Valley, despairing of a turn- 
pike, which some of them preferred, whilst 
others have believed such an improvement 
unsuited to the great demands of our coun. 
try and the spirit of the age, have instituted 
a survey for the continuation of the railroad 
from Winchester. This survey, we are lie 
formed, now almost completed, has encoun- 
tered but few difficuities not easily suis 
mounted, and presents no grades, it is be- 
lieved, worse than those on the Winchester 
and Potomac Railroad. Recognised as kil - 
dred to ours at the first.general meeting of 
the Stockholders in this Company, it ought 
not now to be considered an alien to our iL 
terests; itis bone of our bene, and flesh of 
our flesh. In this improving age, it will 
indeed soon become a grave question for the 
friends of our railroad, well calculated to 
excite their interest, how long can we re- 
tain the trade even of the upper Valley, 
should the termination of the railroad be 
fixed here? ‘The citizens of old Virginia, 
roused to the life and enterprise of their 
early histcry, among numerous other ef- 
forts, ure extending their hand to welcome 
the commerce of their hrethren of the Val- 
ley by a railway, penetrating to the Eastern 
base of the Blue Ridge. Enlightened as 
this movement ought to be considered, and 
calculated to stimulate us to generous rival- 
ship, destined though it be to a lucrative 
union with the line of railways which pro- 
mise to connect the capitals of the seaboard, 
it will, when aided by other similar works 
parallel to it fail to satisfy the demands of 
the great Mediterranean route of trade and 
travel, stretching to the borders of 'Tennes- 
see, and beyond them, the most remarkable 
country in the Union. whether viewed as to 
its extent, fertility, wineral resources, its 
healtliy climate, and social and political ad- 
vantages, indicating it as a prominent fedc- 
ral artery. We cannot allow ourselves to 
believe that the inhabitants of Winchester 
have much cause for alarm on account of 
the proposed extension of the railroad up 
ihe Valley. With the start of several years 
in trade, it would speak but little for the 
enterprise of our merchants if they could not 
arrest much of the overflowing commerce 
which such a channel would disarge. Ci- 
ties there have been, with no means of 
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supply inland to cheer the monotonous ster- 
ily of their situation on the border of the 
s a, Whence alone they derive their support. 
Waose names have beea preserved only in the 


history fsome foit inate nei zhbor; but there} 


is no sastance on record, of any town situa- 
ted in the heart of a district like ours, bles- 
sd with all the elements of social wealth, 
ail in the line of a flourishing trade, having 
failed to prosper, unless the apathy of its 
ina b tants tamely relinquish to others the 
a lvantages first enjoyed by them. A popu- 
Luicn such as ours cannot well be deprived 
of a large share of the commercial benefits 
arising from anextended improvement of 
the Valley, while it might well combine 
with these the prosecution of many branches 
of manufacturing industry. 

Whetner the liverai appropriation of the 
State of Maryland, on behalf of her great 
works of iaternal improvement will con- 
striin the Baltimore and Ohio Company, ul- 
tima'ely to prosecute its gigantic underta 
kiag from Harper’s Ferry by a route north 
of the Poto:nac, we know not; but we ha- 
zird little im predicting, that the known 
forecast of tae directors of that company 
w il first asvertain if it be practicable to ex- 
tead a railroad from Winchester to some 
point oa the upper waters of that river, 
which might shorten the distance to the 
Orio—ihe great object of their commercial 
desire. A route whieh would avoid all col- 
fision with their former rival, and would 
bring them ioto contact with several fertile 
valleys watered by brinches of the Poto- 
mac, and in the vicinity of beds of Anthra- 
cite coal, might entitle it to an examina- 
tion ; for although the intermediate country 
is generally hilly, it is penetrated by re- 
m .rkible passes, such as are not to be found 
0 tt of tie basin of the Potomac on its north 
siie. LIndepeadenily of its locality, how- 
ever, and adaptation to prospective exten- 
sion, the Winchester Railroad holds out 
im nediate ant posit ve benefit to our coun- 
try and early remuneratioa to the stockhold- 
ers. The receipts of ths company up to the 
1 tinst. a period of litthke more than four 





muaths, have amounted to $16,656,87 ; and 
hal they been charged only with the ex- 
pen ses proper to transportation and inciden-' 
tal repairs together amounting to about, 
$5900, a nett profit might have been divided 
among the stockholders of more than six. 
p:ccent. per annum. ‘The obligation rest-| 
Lig upon the company previous to the open.! 
ing of the road, and the heavy demands on 
a:count of a portion of it not yet entirely 
fin shed atthe Ferry, comp»lled the Board 
to dv-rt all the available proceeds, from 
what might appear to s»ne of the stock- 
holders their legitimate object, namely, dis- 
tribution among them in the shape of a 
dividend. 

Much of the stock has remained for a 
considerable time dormant, but to attempt 
to render it productive by a recourse to tem- 
porary bank facil.ties, appeared to the Di- 
rectors, and it is thought the reflecting 
stockholders w 1! agree with them, a policy 
of very questionable propriety. The pay- 
ment of the debt is the appreciation of 
the stock of any company, and alihough 
that desirable object is best attainrd by ma. 
king a dividend, it would appear to be a 
forced and injudic o 1s mede of finance t) do 
so, until the floating debts of the company 
were paid, or converted into a loan of some 
permanency. ‘The latter arrangement it is 
thought can easily be made, when the ehar- 
acter and prospects of the work are some- 
what established, and its ability to meet its 
current demands and pay with promptitude 
interest upon its bonds, is beyond all doubt. 
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This condition, it is confidently believed 
the company has now attained—few clainis 
yet remain ou account of actual construe- 
tion of any part of the road, and the repairs 
incident to the first effect of transportution 
will soon be completed. ‘The entire debt of 
the company including the convertible loan 
of $150,000 authorized by the Legislature 
amount to a little upwards of $171,000.— 
That portios of this sum consisting of tem- 
porary luans from Banks, if changed into a 
‘oan for a term of years, would, it is 
thought, give more animation to our stock, 
now a little under par, aud would tend tu 
equalize the claims upon the present stock- 
holders, with those wao may succeed them, 
and enable the company to make a dividend 
ia February next, unless the failure of this 
year’s crop should defeat their calculations. 

his course the stockholders will most like- 
ly sanction. 

In the accompanying documents, relative 
to the receipts and disbursements of the 
company generally, are exhibited the ag- 
gregate amount of expenditures, since the 
first survey was instituted—stated at $536,- 
926 48. In this sum is included the pur- 
chase money of some valuab!e improved 
property at Harper’s Ferry, and the grounds 
adjacent to the depot at Winchester embra- 
cing about seven acres—ihe interest upon 
money borrowed to relieve the stockhold- 
ers, and expedite ‘the construction of the 
road, which with other items, not justly 
chargeable to its expense, would reduce 
the actual disbursements on account of the 
road and present appurtenances to less than 
$180,000. In the document which shews 
\the particular items of expenditure, up to 
the same date, some causes of disbursement 
may appear high—their acknowledged im- 
purtance, however, will we think satisfy 
the liberal investigation of the siockhold- 
ers. Others there are, we feel assured, 
which will meet the views of a rigid econo- 
my, and in pronouncing upon their merits 
generally, it might be well tu institute a 
comparison betweea the condition and cost 
of our road and. other similar works else- 
where—the means for which are within the 
reach of almost every stockholder. Such 
is tne state of the undertaking, which has 
drawn so largely upon our interests and ex- 
ertions At first conceived far beyond the 
resources of our community, it has never- 








theless been accomplished. Many difficul- 
ties have occurred in its prosecution, which 
its most calculating fri-nds did not foresee, 
but they have been surmounted. 
its early opponents have been agreeably 
‘disappointeu by its results, while, with re- 
igtel, we count many ol lis Warmest s\ip- 
|porters, whom Providence has not permit- 
ited to witoess the consummation of their 
ealightened exertions. I: has had its days 


yr excitement, of gloom, and of triumph.— 


A variety of opposing interests have some- 
|times assailed it with threatening effect, 
| but it now stands ereet. Its promised bea- 
efits have appeared long in coming, but they 
will steadily advance, and be sure, for they 


jwill flow through a thousand channels 
‘yet unopened. And when the toil and dis- 
‘appointment, and party bickerings which 


attend the first stages of such a work are 
forgotten, it will grow in favor, and every 
part of Western Virginia feel its raving in- 
fluence. 

Mr. Sherrard, from the Committee on Fi 
nance, made the following Report : 

The Committee of Finance respectfully 
ask leave to submit the following report. 
showing the receipts and disbursements of 
the Company for the fiseal year ending the 
15th of July, 1836 : 





Some cf 


On the 15th day of July, 1835, 
there was ia the hands of the 
‘Treasurer, to the credit of the Company— 
In cash, $3,577 44 
In bonds for stock 





and loans, 2,025 $1 
Interest on these 
bends, 239 73 
oneal $5,843 08 


The receipts and disbursements of the 
Company between that time and the 15th of 
July, 1826, are shown by the following 
statements : 

RECEIPTS. 
From stockholders, (being the 

whole amount due from the 

subscriptions of individual 

stockholders,) $33,106 33 
From the Board of Public works, 


balance of State subscription, 20,000 00 
From J. I. Cohen, Jr. and Broth- 

ers, of Baltimore, on loan, 20,000 00 
From Thomas Biddle and Co. of 

Philadelphia, on loan, 49,971 67 
From proceeds of discounts 

fromthe Banks in Winchester, 14,845 34 


From the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, to reim- 
burse the amount advanced in 
constructing the southern 
abutment of the Potomac via- 
duct at Harper’s Ferry, 

For principal and interest on 
bonds for steck and money 
loaned, 

For costs and interest, 

For amount overpaid M. Schol- 
field on timber contract, and 
refunded by him, -_ 

For amount overpaid for disse 
counts in Mechanics’ Bank of 
Baltimore, refunded, 

For amount paid to Treasurer by 
receiving and forwarding 
agents, on account of trans- 
portation of passengers and 
tonnage, 8,371 12 

For xmount received by 
receiving and for- 
warding agents on 
same account, and 
disbursed by them 
for the use of the 
Company, 


10,161 02,4 


$3 33 





Making the total amount of re- 
ceipts by the Company, for 
transportation of passengers 
und tonnage, from the open. 
ing ofthe road, (14th March,) 
to first of July, 1836, that 
being the time to which the 
accounts are made up, 


12,926 21 





Total amount of receipts for the 
year ending July 15, 1836, 
with the exception of the 
amount received for transpor- 
tation of passengers and ton- 
nage between the Ist and 15th 
of July, an account of which 
has not yet been rendered by 
the agents, 

To which add the amount of the 
balance of cash in the Trea- 
surer’s hands to the credit of 
the Company, on the [5th of 
July, 1835, 


163,116 59 


3,577 44 





And it makes the whole amount 
received during the past fiscal 
year including the balance in 
the Treasurer’s hands at the 
close of the preceding year, $166,694 03 
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DisBURSEMENTS. 

Amount disbursed by the Trea- 
surer from the 15th July; 
1835, to 15th July, 1836, in. 
clusive, ; $162,037 17 

Amount disbursed by the re- 
ceiv.ng and forwarding agents 
from the opening of the road 
up to the Ist of July, 1836, 4,555 09 

Making the total amount of dis- 
bursemenis, $165,592 26 

Which, being deducted from the 
receipts, leaves in the Trea- 
surer’s hands, on the 15th of 
July, 1836, a balance to the 
eredit of the Company of 

To which add the balance of 
bonds in his hands at that 
time uncollected, 

Interest on botids to same time, 


$101 77 


941 85 
3 44 
Leaves the total balance in the 
Treasurer’s hands, on the 
15th of July, 1836, to be car- 
ried to the credit of the Com- 


pany for the ensuing year, $1,047 06 


The committee have carefully examined 
the warrants and vouchers, upon which the 
various items of disbtirsemtent, c¢ompre- 
hended in the foregoing general statement, 
have been made, and find them all in proper 
form, and duly authenticated, in the manner 
prescribed for that purpose. 


Without a word of explanation from the 
committee in regard to the aggregat 
amount of receipts and expenditures as sta. 
ted above, the stockholders would be misled 
as to the actual expenses of the company 
The sum of $7024 50 should be deducted 
from the accounts of receipts and disburse 
ments respectively. ‘That amount was bor. 
rowed fromm orie of the Banks in Winchester. 
and was of course credited to the Company 
in the Treasurer’s account of receipts ; and 
when the debt thus created was afterwards 
paid off, it was charged to the account of 
d'#>ursements. This. amouit- beng de 
ducted, the receipts of the year would be 
reduced to $159.569 53, and the dis! use- 
ments to $159,567 76, without atfee ing the 
balanee to the Company’s eredit in the 
hands of the Treasurer, at the close of the 
year, which would stand as‘above stated, at 
$1047 05. 

The committee might here close their re- 
port, but as the work, with the management 
of which, they have been eharged, in com. 
mon with their colleagues of the Board otf 
Directors, for the past year, is now rapidly 
drawing toa close, it will not be though: 
eutof place, perhaps, to state, so that it may 
be seen ata single glance, the linbuities ol 
the Company and its disbursements in the 
execution of the work, so far as the same 
huve been asceriained. 

Its ascertained liabilities are— 











To the stuckholders, for capital 
stock $300,000 00) 

To banks and individuals, for 
money loaned for the use of 
the Company, 171,500 00) 

To the stockholders, for balance 
in the Treasureec’s hands, 1,047 06) 

To do, for recespts for passen- 
gers and tonnage, 


12,926 21) 
485,473 27 
Its disbursements to 15th July, 

are, 





486,926 48 
Leaving an apparen excess of 
disbursements over Teceipts 





of $1,453 21; 








—— 





— 


This apparent anamoly of the disbarse- 
ments of the company exceediug its re- 
ceipts, will be explained at once, by recur- 
ring to the fact, that whilst the account of 
lisbursements is brought down to the 
15th of July, the account of the re- 
ceipts of the receiving and forwarding 
igents is only rendered to the first of the 
same month, although the money received 
by them since that time has been in part 
placed to the credit of the company in Bank 
and apprepriated to meet demands upon it. 

The phrase “ ascertained liabilities” em- 
ployed by the committee in the foregoing 
statement, is designed to refer to its actual 
existing liabilities, as distinguished from 
such as are yet unascertamed, or unprovi. 
ded for, sueh as land damages in cases 
where the amount is not yet determined, 
outstanding demands upon the company 
which retain to be adjusted ; and, in short, 
all expenses which have been incurred, but 
for which the accounis have not been pre- 
sented and paid, 

‘The cominittee believing that it would not 
be unacceptable to the stockholders to be 
put in possession ofthe amount of the dis- 
bursemeuts of the company, from the com- 
menucement of the survey made by Capt. 
Graham and his corps of engiueers, up to 
the close of the last tiscal year, oa the 15th 
July. 1036, have caused a statement to be 
prepared by the clerk of the board, which 
accompanies this report, showing as weil 
the total amount of disbursements up to 
that period, as the several heads under which 
they wece wade. ‘Tuey will ouly add, that 
if any stockholder should think the infor- 
‘nation thus furaished not sutticiently mi- 
nute, it will give the committee great plea- 
sure to supply the deficiency by producing 
the books of the company and submitting 
them to his inspection. 

J. H. SHERRARD, 
J. SENSENEY. 

August 5, 1836. 

EXPENDITURES BY THE WINCHESTER AND Pus 
TOMAC RAILROAD COMPANY, FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF ITS UPERATIONS TO THE 
157H oF JuLy, 1536, 


Expenses of surveying by Capt. 


Graham and his corps, $1,123 33 
tixpenses of printing, 535 00 
Expenses tor bouks and station- 

ary, 197 04 


ita penses for Depot at Harper’s 


Kerry, 1,087 37 
Oilice expenses, 12 50 
Postage account, 115 84 


Kixpenses of location and engi- 
neering, Viz: 
Salaries ol engineer and as- 
sistants, 19,100 56 
*Otuer expenses, 7,389 77 
——-_ 26,440 5k 
Salaries of President and other 


officers, 3,900 00 
Office rent, 210 OU 
Real estate at Winchester and 

Harper’s Ferry, 4,411 00 
Law expenses, 431 25 


(Expenses of 


constructing 
bridges, 


4,033 33 





*In this item is included the expense of 
mathematical instruments, horses, chain 


ijcarriers, office rent for engineers, fuel, sta- 


tionary, board of hands, &c., &e. 

+ This item does not show the whole ex. 
pense of consiructing bridges—it shows 
valy the cost of bridges under separate con- 
tracts. Where bridges were made by con- 
tractors fur sections of the road where 





bridges are situaed, the engineer made no 








Land damages, 86,200 41 
Expenses for Depot at Win- 
chestet; 7,185 85 
* Do. for motive power, $,097 91 
t Do. for superstructure, 114,514 99 
Interest on loans, 7;298 07 
Expenses of graduation and 
masonry, 199,489 52 
Do. of transportation, . 2,061 382 
Do. for timber, 72,913 73 
Taxes, 1 42 
Contingent expenses, 1,613 17 
—— ee 


$486,926 47 





STATEMENT OF TRANSPORTATION AND TON- 
NAGE UPON THE WINCHESTER AND POTO- 
MAC RAILROAD, FROM THE 14TH OF MARCH 
TO THE 31sT JULY, INCLUSIVE. 

TRANSPORTATION UPON THE ROAD. 
Di WNWARDS. 


15,7714 barrels of Flour. 
11,456 bushels of Grain. 
2,379 bushels of Meal. 
97 T. 15U. 3qra. 19lbs. of Tron. 
60 T. 19C. lyr. 5lbs. of Lead. 
257 T. 10C. Iqr. 4lbs. of other Merchatt 
dise. 
UPWARDs. 
262 T. $C. igqr. 5Sibs. of Plaster. 
2,923} barrels of Fish. 
2,675 busuels of Salt. 
1,340 ‘T. 10C. 3qrs. 10ibs. of other 
Merchandise. 


PASSENGERS. 
Vo. Amt. Fare. 
March, Down, 212 
Up, 224 
anim 48 8612 45 
April, Down, 43s 
Up, 570 
— 1059 3,458 66 
May, Down, 573 
Up, 634 
— 1207 1,613 71 
June, Down, 501 
Up, 586 
—— 1087. 1,411 85 
July, Down, 736 
Up. 812 
— 1548 1,969 51 
Total, 5337 $7,996 18 


AMOOUNT RECEIVED FOR TONNAGE. 
March, At Wiachester, $430 85 
At Harper’s Ferry, 299 48 








—— $730 33 
Apri', At Winchester, 1,900 44 
At Harper’sF., 1.156 64 
—_——. 3,057 (8 
Mey, At Winchester, 1,768 65 
At Harper’s F., 1,188 93 
_ 2,957 58 
June, At Winchester, 606 88 
At Harper's F., 420 37 
At Thompsou’s, 21 2) 
1,054 56 





distinction in his drafts, but ineluded allin 
graduation and masonry. This item in- 
cludes, indeed, only the wood work, gen- 
erally, of bridges. 

*T his item only includes passenger and 
burthen cars. See next note. 

tin this item is included 538,000 dollars, 
paid for bills of exchange remitted to Eng- 
land to purchase iron, locomotives wheels 
and n.ountings for cars, spikes, é&c. Not 
having received the full statement of those 
purchases, the whole amount of that remit- 
tance siands cuarged to expenses of super- 
structure. 

Lemus. Bent, Clerk. 
Win. and Pot. R. R. Office, Aug. 2, 1836 





REE EERE 





At Winchester, 675 92 
At Harper’s F., 1,035 23 


July, 





1,761 15 





$9,560 7U 
RECAPITULTION. 

Revenue from March 14 to July $1, 1836. 
Fro a 5337 passengers, $7,095 18 
Tonnage, 9,560 70 
$16,656 88 

Levert Bent, Clerk. 
Nore.—The above statements embrace 
the monsh of July, which is not included in 
the report of the Committee of Finance. 





From the Utica Observer. 

You have doubtless observed in the Al- 
baay Argus of the 30th ult. the proceedings 
of the Canal Board and of the Canal Com- 
Missiuners, at there lite sessions in Albany. 
It appears the work of eniarging aud im- 
proving the Erie Canal is io be com. 
mzacel in good eatuest. Ii is with grea 
pleasure we observe the determinatioa of 
the Canal Board to improve the canal by 
alo»ning a new location at the Cohoes 
Fils, by which the great in-o .veniewe 
© the shor levels in tne present nivigation 
will be materially remedied. Lt will be re- 
cuilected the law author.s ng tuis unprovis 
meas gives the Caual Board auchorty to 
caange the present lise ia all cases where 
trey may dee.u an alteration desirable to un- 
prove the present navigatio 1,except ihr ugh 
cities and villages, Waere they are not” a. 
liberty to abandon the preseat line. Th 
confers a respo:.sible and highly necessary 
power. [t would be vain to deny that the 
preseat Erie Canal has material errors ip 
location, aad is detective in construction.— 
Tais has arose from the limited experi- 
eace that was had at the infant aze in our 
canal h story, that exisied in the commence. 
meat and prosecution of th.s great work— 
together with the effort to accomp'ish a 
gteat work with inadequate means; and 
We must not be supposed as casting the 
least reflection on the mei who made the 
most of tie circumstances tat surroun led 
them, ion the prosecution of an enterprise 
that was viewed by a large portion of our 
intelligeat and influential citizens, as ol 
doubtful utility if uot a disastrous expen- 
diture. We hope, therefore, aad from what 
We see at the commencement of their ope. 
rations, believe the Canal Board will view 
this matter in the broad and liberal lizht 
which the importance of the navigation de- 
mands; and apply the correction by amend- 
lug locations that universally embartass 
the navigation by its abrupt curves, and ex. 
Hy it to delay from flouds, which are al- 

vwed to pour in, nut oaly a redundancy oi 
waters, but of mid and small gravel. A 
canal should not be affected by floods or 
drouths. This is indeed one of its most 
iuportant points of superiority over river 
navigations; and in a navigation of such 
Immense importance as the Erie Canal, no 
reasunable expense should certainly be 
Spared to render it, with all its appurte- 
Niat works, least Liable to the contingency 
of interruption. 
: It is not to be supposed that the eye of 

the observer, in travelling along the canal. 
will always be correct in its views of alter- 
ation that general appearances may sug- 
gest; but these may be determined by in- 
strumental examination, which we trust 
will be applied with a skilful zeal, to do all 
that the great object so clearly demands.— 
It would indeed be mortifying to see a per- 
petuation of errors that expcrience an{ 
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more fall examination has rendered pal- 
pabie, and which-there is ample means to 
correct. 

Oa the 221 of August next a portioa of 
this great work, amounting to a million 
ind a quarter of doliars, is to be put under 
ce ntract. It will be the commencement ot 
icanal 7 feet deep and 70 feet wide, ex. 
tending 363 miles through the heart of the 
State; and who will undertake to portray 
its importance tw the favored interior 
through which its advantages wili be feli? 
That it will render our transportation to 
ind from the Atlantic market 50 per cent. 
off the present cost, appears to be generally 
conceded by practical navigators. It will 
render trans-shipment between our cities 
ind villages on its banks, and the Atlantic 
market no longer necessary. It will open 
a graud avenue to our neighbors of the up- 
ger Jakes, and exhibit to the world an ua- 
paralleied artificial navigation. 

While we are des: rous of s:eing this work 
vell done, we have no wish to advise ex- 
geaditure for mere display. The form most 
convenient ferand the stability that willio 
the highest degree secure an uninterrupted 
navigation, will best aceord with the great 
abject tu be accomplished. 

Though nor as remotely situated from 
market as our more western counties, sull 
to our own county this improvement is of 
invaluable impor.inze. Our heavy agri- 
suliural producis will ne greatly increased 
in value by the great reductioa that will be 
‘fected in transportation. Our situation 
will be almost on the binks of the Hudson. 
Vessels carrying from 100 to 130 tons may) 
start from the docks vf our own cities and 
villages, and proceed without breaking bulk 
to the Atlantic market. Our merchanis 
will put their goods on the same vessels 
liying at the New-York docks, and no 
breaking bulk will disturb them until their 
arrival at their destination. Our agricul- 
tural and manufacturing enterprise will re- 
ceive a new impulse, giving freshness to 
the growth and importance of our cen'ra! 
position. Oneipa. 





From the Repertory of Inventions: 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, TO COM- 

MERCE, AND TO AGRICULTURE. 


On tHe Tueory or Grivdients on 
Raitways. By W. S. B. Wooxnouss. 
—Mr. Wovlhouse has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter, dated February 20, 1836, to 
the Editors ot the London and Edinburgh 
Philosophical Magazine, in reference to 
the papers of Dr. Lardner and Mr. Peter 
Barlow, whieh we transferred, from that 
work, to the “ Pregress of Science” in our 
number for March last. 

As Dr. Lardner and Mr. Barlow hold 
out conflicting «pinions on the theory of 
gradients on railways, and have left the 
subject in a state more calcu'ated to create 
doubts in the minds of the less informed of 
your readers than to lead them towards the 
formation of settled conclusions, perhaps 
you will favo: me with the insertion of a 
few words, by wa: of explanation, as far as 
the philosophy of the question presents it- 
selftomy mind. Mr. Barlow, without ab- 
solutely saying which of the two solutions 
is wrong, though probably quite conclusive 
in his own view of the matter, first states 
his objection to the arithmetical results of 





the formula employed by Dr. Lardner for! 
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the velocity, in certain cases, then gives an 
outline of his principle of investigation, a 
finally expresses himself “ quite content to 
leave the decision to those whose minds 
have not already received a bias from pre= 
concvived notions of the forces.” What- 
ever sentiments may prevail as to the com- 
petency of my opinious op such a subject, 
it will at least be acknowledged that I pos- 
sess the qualification of being free from 
the bias here alluded to, and I am induced 
to hope that your readers will, on this very 
ground acquit me of any imaginable inter» 
ference in this undertaking, volu tarily, the 
examination of a point that has already had 
the at’ention of such distinguished individ- 
uals. By close and continued application 
of particular opinions to particular subjects, 
it is indeed surprising how they fix then -. 
selves in the mind, and become ultimately, 
whether true or false, of almost a fuida- 
mental character. But I do not consider, 
this observation to be applicable to the pre- 
sent case. It is my wish to simplify and 
expose the truth as far as I can perceive it. 
I do nut, however, intrude the present re- 
marks in elucidation of the subject without 
some degree of hesitation, «lthough quite 
free from apprehension as to their theoreti- 
cal soundness. ‘l'o many of your readers, 
who must bé far from satisfied with the pre- 
sent si uation of the question, I neverthe 
less feel myself justified in submitting them. 
According to Dr. Lardner, the subject is 
“totally distinct from the consideration of 
accelerating forces ;” he considers it to be 
essential that the velocities be continued 
uniform, and therefore discards every thing 
ia the shape of an accelerating force.— 
Now, in order that such a theory may be 
sustained, it is a well known elementary 
principle of forces, that the power employed 
mu_-t be always precisely equal to the resize 
tance, or the amount of friction combined 
with the proper resolved effect of gravity 
along the railway, observing, however, that 
in the term friction, we must include the 
resi-tance to the motion experienced by the 
carriages, &c., in passing through the at- 
mosphere. We shall not here discuss the: 
practicability of preserving this exact bal- 
ance between the forces at the various 
changes of inclination ; nor shall we offer 
any serious objection to the principle that 
the friction is the same for all velocities, 
which has received the sanction of general. 
practice, though doubtless imaccurate, as 
far as regards the effect of the atmosphere. 
Contiuuing the notation of the preceding 
letters, we have /, tur the moviug power that 
will keep the load moving at a uniform 
speed, V, along the level plane; ¢ + sin§ 
for the moving power to keep the load mov- 
ing at the same uniform speed up thefin- 
clmed plane: and /—sin & for the moving 
power to sustain the same uniform speed 
down the inclined plane. To the truth of 
this there cannot be any doubt, if we as- 
sume, as Dr. Lardner has dene, that the 
friction ¢ is not altered by the slight inclina- 
tion of the plane. Py following Ur. Lard- 
ner’s reasoning, we are hence fairly led to 
the result that the same amount of mechani- 
cal force will be expended in ascending and 
descending the inclined plane, as. in draw- 














ng the same load backwards and forwards 
the level of the same length L. 

_. Though Dr. er is certainly justified 
in stating this conclusion to be a plain re- 
sult of first principles, it should, at the 
game time, be remembered, that it rests 
solely on the hypothesis that the power in 
each case is to be precisely adapted to the 
amount of resistance, so as to preserve 
t iroughout the game uniform velocity V. — 
Tais hypothesis has not been admitted by 
Mr. Barlow, and it must aecessarily fail in 
determining the effect produced by the de- 
flection of a rail during the transitory pas- 
sage of the carriages. In this way, it ap- 
<agie to me that the princi,le advocated by 
r. Lardner, carries with it a restriction 
that entirely unfits it for an objection to 
What has been advanced by Mr. Barlow, 
in his second Report, addressed to the Di- 
rectors of the London and Birmingham 
Railway Company. Qn the other hand, 
“ however, I can only come to Mr. Barlow’s 
conclusion, that it is altogether erroneous, 
both in theory and practice,” when the as- 
sumed maintenance of uniform motion is 
objectionable, as it most certainly is, in the 
ca;e of the deflections of rails. Coatent- 
ing myself at present then, with the opin- 
ion that the contending parties thus view 
the question of power expended, on differ- 
ent suppositions as to the way in which it 


is applied, [ shall just take a very brief 


sketch of the question of velocity, when 
the motion is not assumed to continue the 
same through planes of different inclina- 
dion. 


Dr. Lardner supposes that in cases of 


uniform: velocity, the resistance into the 
velocity is constant, and on this assump- 
fiun deduces the equations stated by Mr. 
Barlow in (Repertory, March 1836) page 
281, viz: 
(t{—siné)o=tV » = en 
t— sin € 
‘This assumed principle is, in my opinion, 
decidedly in ccurate, more especially, when 
it is contemplated that the carriages will 
pas} along with the unifurm velocity so ex- 
pressed. For uniform motion can only be 
contioued when the moving force continues 
equal to the resintance ; and assuming with 
Dr. Lardner, that the amount of friction is 
independent of the velocity, the speed will 
11 such a case be quite indeterminate, or, 
11 other words, the power so applied will 
sustain uniformly, any velocity that may 


have been previously communicated. If 


the friction were really independent of the 
velocity, while a moving force which exact- 
ly balances the resistance would maintain 


uniformly any previously imparted motion, | 


a moving force which exceeded the resist- 
ance would transmit the carriages with a 
velocity continually accelerated, in con- 
formity with what has been said by Mr. 
Barlow: but as the portion of resistance 
arising from the atmosphere at least in- 
creases with the velocity, it is evident that 
the resistance will gradually augment till it 
balances the moving force, and so a uniform 
motion will eventually succeed. _ If the ear- 
riages be so acted upon as to retain a uni- 
form velocity v alonga level plane, and with 
such velocity and moving power they arrive 
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at the upper end of, and proceed down, an 
inclined plane, the investigation given by 
Mr. Barlow (London and Edinb. Phil. 
Mag. vol. viii), pages 98—100, will be 
strictly accurate on two suppositions, viz., 
1, That the friction is independent of the 
velocity and inclination of the plane. 2. 
That the action of the moving power is not 
diminished by the increase of velocity.— 
The former supposition is sanctioned by) 
Dr. Lardner; the latter, as Mr. Barlow, 
justly observes, if not true, will have the; 
effect of giving the velocity and space| 
passed over, rather in excess of the truta, 
aud therefore the more favorable for a com- 
parison with Dr. Lardner’s velocities, 
which are so much in excess. There can 
be no doubt as to the inaccuracy of the 
preceding formula, from which the last 
mentioned velocities are calculated, as the| 
principle from which it is derived is not 
tounded in theory. 








Propuction or Sitx.—Raw silk is raised 
in and manufactured in four provinces of 
China; namely Kiang-nan, Fokien, ‘Tche- 
kiang, and Quang-tung. It is to be observed 
of this commodi: y, and indeed of most oth- 
ers in the production of which skilful indus- 
tury is required, that the supply from the 
provinces beyond the tropic is much supe- 
rior in quality to what is obtained from 
those within it. The silks brought to the 
m irket of Canton are those of Kiang-nan or 
Nan-king, and of Quang-tung only ; and the 
first is geaerally double the value of the last. 
Tiere is no article which shows in a man- 
ner more remarkable than this the cavacity 
of extended production possessed by China. 
||{n the fi.teen years ending with 1823.24, the 
averaze exports of the East India Company | 
(and they were the sole exporters) were, 
barely 94,000 pounds weight, and in the last! 
named year they were short of 80,000, 
pounds,—amounts which Were supposed to! 


express the whole disposable produce of the| 


empire. In 1834, however, the trade having | 
been above ten yearsin private hands, and, 
‘he article brought to Europe through the, 
melium of Singapore, the exports rose to! 
1,022,666 lbs. being an increase of between | 
sixteen and seventeen fold. It is to be re-| 
marked, that this augmentation in the ex-| 
port has produced no sensible advance in| 
the Chinese price of the article. The quan-| 
tities here s ated refer only to exports to! 
England; but these form by far the most 
considerable part.—Edinburgh Cabinet Li-| 
brary, Historical and Descriptive account 
uf China, Vol. 3. 








Astronomy.—T'he Chinese annals give) 
a singular example of the importance at-| 
tached, in the year $1 B. c., to an eclipse | 
which had not been predicted. It produced | 
such terror, that the emperor secluded him-| 
self five days to examine into his conduct) 
and that of his administration! Afterwards| 
he published an edict to the following ef-| 
fect: “ The appearance of the sun and moon 
has turned our aitention to ourselves. Itis 
necessary that we follow a better course, 
and thereby avert the evils with which the 
heavens threaten us. For myself, I can 
scarcely speak ; I tremble at the sight of 
my errors; I wish that the dignitaries of 
my court would give me their advice in 
sealed writings, and I do not wish that any 

1 © . 3D 
one should give me the title of Ching.’”— 
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‘Gaubil has given the answer of Thing-king, 


which was, that according to the rules uf 
astronomy, eclipse ought never to appear 
but on the first day of the moon ; though of 
late years, several have happeoed on the last 
day. ‘I'he reason is, the moon has accele- 
rated its motion, and by that the time of the 
ecl pse is antic,pated. The sun is the ins 
age of the sovereign, the moon the image of 
the subjects. The imperfections of the lutter 
have usually their source in those of the for- 
mer. ‘nis shows what a powerlul iusiru- 
meat superstition is; though it has seldom 
been appl.ed to so useful a purpose as the 
reformation of a goverument.—Kainburgh 
Cabioet Library, Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of China, Vol. 3. 





First Year or Free Trave wits Cuina. 
—There are residing at Canton upwards of 
a huodred European and India merchants ; 
consisting of British, American, French, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese, with Parsees, and Mabhomedans, 
mostly from Bombay and Surat. ‘The prin- 
cipal mercantile firms consist of eight Bri- 
tish establishments, seven American, and 
one joint French and Dutch. ‘The resident 
merchants, of course, are thoroughly 4c- 
quainted with the trade, and are all men of 
business, activity, intelligence, and great 
integrity. With their assistance the first 
year of free traffic has passed over most {i- 
vorably, and in such a manner as to contra- 
dict almost every assertion of the opponents 
of an open intercourse with the Chinese.— 
Upwards of 80,000 tons of shipping have 
cleared out for England, for the most part 
with European crews; yet there has been 
no example of avy quarrel between the sai- 
lors and the natives. Instead of a scarcity 


jand inferior quality of tea, as predicted, 


there have been exported for this country 
upwards of 43,000,000 of pounds, being 
12,000,000 Ibs., or nearly forty per cent. more 
than the average annual exports of the 
East India Company ; and the article has 
been at least of equal quality, and much 
fresher than any tea ever furnished under 
the monopoly system. Under the rated du- 
ties at present exacted, an ugmentation of 
the tea consumed has already taken place, 
to the amount, we believe, of about ten mil- 
lions of pounds, raising the annual con- 
sumption of the kingdom from thirty to for- 
ty millions. The public revenue has gained 
In proportion; and, instead of an average 
of three millions five hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, we may henceforth ca'- 
culate that the tea duties will not fall short 
of five millions; and indeed it may be ex- 
pected that tea will yield the largest rev. 
enue of any one article of our consumption. 
To ensure this result, however, it will be 
indispensably necessary that the duty upon 
it should not exceed that on the correspond. 
ing articles of coffee and cecoa; reckoning 
the rate on both, not by quantity but by 
value, which would imply the necessity of 
a great reduction as applicable to tea.—Ed- 
inburgh Cabinet Library, Historical and 
Descriptive Account of China, Vol. 3. 





More Raitroaps.~—A delegate con- 
vention recently assembled at Northamp- 
ton, (Mass.,) and adopted a resolution re- 
commending an immediate survey of a 
railroad from Hartford to the North line of 
Vermont, through the valleys of the Con- 





His vourtiers complied with the command. |i 


necticut and Assumsit Rivers. 
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From the Farmer's Register. 
ON THE NATURE, FORMATION, PROPERTIES 
AND PUODUCTIONS OF ARGILLACEOUS 
SOIL, 





BY M. PUVIS, 
Translated forthe Farmer’s Register, from the An- 
nales de |’ Agriculture Francaise. 


EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

It is but little more than twelve months 
since we first met with one of M. Puvis’ 
publications—which one (the Essay on 
Lime) was the latest which he had then 
sent to the press. Since, we have devoted 
many pages of the Farmer’s Register to 
translations from that and other of his 
pieces, some of which were of much ear 
lier date, but which did not come under 
our view, and probably had never reached 
this country, until brought by our special 
order, and in consequence of the high opin- 
ion formed of the author’s later ~ writings, 
which had been seen in the last numbers of 
the Annales. In presenting these several 
pieces, it is hoped and believed that we 
have both gratified and informed thousands 
of readers. (through various re-publications 
that have been made,) and have done much 
to diffuse the knowledge of the value of 
lime as manure, and to encourage and pro- 
mote its extensive application. While we 
have heretofore frankly stated some strong 
objections beth to the matter and the man- 
ner of M. Puvis’ different essays, we think 
that all of them are interesting to investi- 
gators of the nature of soils, and the action 
of calcareous manures, and highly valuable 
to those who are but little informed on those 
subjects, and are seeking all the instruction 
that they need to direct their practice. As 
to the main and most important opinions of 
M. Puvis, we could not do otherwise than 
approve them—for it is remarkable how 
closely they agree with our own, first ad- 
vanced and maintained (so far as was then 
known,) in the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures. The two writers separated by 
the ocean, and ignorant of each other’s la- 
bors, and even existence, were during the 
same course of time engaged in investiga- 
ting the same class of subjects, and arrived 
(though often by different proofs, or trains 
of reasoning,) to the same results. The 
entire deficiency of caleareous earth in 
natural poor soils—the certainty of improv- 
ing such soils by its application—and the 
impossibility of enriching them profitably 
without—the acidity of such soils—the 
effect of liming or marling a country to les- 
sen or remove malaria, and its consequence, 
autumnal diseases—all these views are 
maintained by both writers—and each 
maintained what he then thought was as 
novel and unsupported by other testimony, 
as it was important to be made known. 

The following piece of M. Puvis, though 
the latest to reach us, in fact preceded most 
of what we have heretofore had translated ; 
and this piece, it seems, is but an abstract 
or new forrn of an earlier publication, which 
has not yet been seen. But though our 
reading and publishing of the several ar- 
ticles hasthusbeen innearly areversed order 
tothat of their original appearance, the in- 
Jury thereby sustained has not been conside- 
table owing‘o a peculiarity in themanner or 








form of all these several publications, which 
is in general a great fault, but which in this 
case, (and very often in other agricultural 
writings,) is of much use to readers, how- 
ver offensive to the critic’s eye. It is the 
-epeating, in different kindred articles, the 
same descriptions or opinions whenever the 
same subjects come under view. Thus the 
peculiar qualities of the “ argilo-silicious” 
soils, which are the subject of the following 
uticle, have been described in the Essay 
on Lime, and elsewhere, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness to enable us to know them. Our 
inferences in regard to them were stated in 
ianote tothe Essay on Lime, (page 363, 
vol. III., Far. Reg.,) and this entire article 
shows that those inferences were correct.— 
In fact, if M. Puvis had been investigating 
the nature, and treating of the improve- 
ment, of the “ridge” lands of lower Vir- 
ginia, he could not have more correctly de- 
scribed them, than he has done in describing 
soils in France. The dividing ridge or 
level between every two rivers, or tributary 
streams, in lower Virginia, is precisely like 
the “argilo-silicieux plateaux” of M. Pu- 
vis: remarkable for the same general fea- 
tures of sterility—deficiency of calcareous 
earth—peculiar fitness for calcareous ma- 
nures—/for being more or less subject to sick- 
/iness in autumn. As examples exhibited 
are more impressive than general descrip 
tion, it may be observed, that the stiffest 
kind of M. Pavis’ “argilo-silicious” soil, 
(precisely the soil of “triste Sologne?—) 
is presented in the body of land in Prince 
George county, which lies between Po- 
well’s Creek and Ward’s Creek, both flow 
ing into James River: that most of the 
neighboring level ridge lands between other 
streams, (and through which the mail road 
passes) are examples of the medium tex- 
ture : and that below, in Surry, the ridges 
are more sandy, indeed very light, yet still 
exhibiting the same general qualities. — 
Every county in lower Virginia (if not 
elsewhere) will furnish abundant speci- 
mens of all these varieties of texture — 
Though varying greatly as to the predc- 
minance of sand or clay, there is, through- 
out, the same general character. We were, 
long ago, forcibly struck with this very 
uniform character of a great extent of our 
country, (as described concisely in Essay 
on Cal. Man. p. 40, 2d Ed.) and thence 
supposed that there has been a similarity of 
geological formation, different from that of 
the lower and more fertile lands interesect- 
ing this sterile region, and different from 
that of any other region ever heard of, un- 
til we recently met with the writings of M. 
Puvis, and his description of precisely sim- 
ilar lands in France. We are rejoiced to 
be enabled to call his support to the aid of 
improvement in Virginia and other Atlan- 
tic States: for all that he says, in this ar- 
ticle, is as applicable to our country as to 
France. Whether his geological views 
are plausible or not, we are not qualified -to 
decide: but at any rate, they, and the facts 
by which they are supported, are curious 
and interseting. 


The classification of seils by writers on 
agriculture seem to have been hitherto of 
little utility. Till now they have aimed to 
class them by means of their texture, or dif- 





ferent degrees of consistency; and this 
method has brought together soils different 
in nature, properties and composition.— 
Hence it has resulted that the classification, 
instead of simplifying matters has only 
rendered them more complicated ; and in 
this instance, as in some others, science, by 
a classification at variance with nature, has 
retarded, rather than advanced practice, and 
has introduced a vexatious confusion into 
agricultural works and theories. This 
serious inconvenience would not have oc- 
curred if lessons had been taken from 
practice in this question. Every where 
experience has taught the husbandman to 
divide the soil into two classes, distinct in 
their nature, their composition, their pro- 
perties and productions: it is this unscien- 
tific (empirique) classification which should 
have been followed; and then we should 
not have been lost among the English 
*Joams” of which we. cannot ascertain the 
exact quality, now the “ free lands,” (terres 
franches,) nor “fat clays ;” (luts gras,) of 
our French writers, which also occasion 
misinterpretations in-each country. 

The great author of all things, in his su- 
preme wisdom has fortunately varied the 
comparison of soils but little. Among the 
vast multitude of simple substance of 
which the globe is composed, he has scarce» 
ly admitteé more than three to form its sur- 
face—that part destined to support its in- 
habitants : these substances are silex, alu- 
wine, and lime. A greater number of com- 
ponent parts, by diversifying the nature of 
the soil, would have made agriculture much 
more complicated—and it is already, in 
the actual state of things, so difficult an 
art! If it had been necessary to practice 
husbandry upon a soil composed of nu- 
merous elements, it would have been al- 
most entirely above human intelligence. 


Among these three earths, the two first, 
silex and alumine, form almost the whole 
mass of the upper stratum, and exclusively 
compose more than half of it. The silex 
is found in the form of sand, and the alumine 
is scarcely ever met with alone, but it ex- 
ists in the soil under the name of argil [pure 
clay] clay, always mixed or rather com- 
bined with particles of silex very minutely 
reduced. 


When lime, or rather the carbonate of 
lime, is found mixed in a greater or less 
proportion with the two first earths, it modi- 
fies their nature in whatever quantity it may 
be found mixed with them: the compound 
then takes the name of calcareous soil, and 
its properties are changed in a remarkable 
manner. 


Sometimes the lime is mixed witha little 
magnesia, which then changes all the char- 
acters of the calcareous soil and most fre- 
quently renders it barren. 

With these three principal constituents 
there is found mixed more or less of vegets- 
ble mould, (humus,) the decompesed rem- 
nants of preceding vegetation, or additions 
made by man to increase fertility; and, 
finally, a small portion of oxide of iron is 
very often met with, which does not seem 
to act an important part of vegetation. 

Practical agriculture has learned in each 
country to divide the soil into silicious, apd 
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¢alcareous lands.* In Ain, Saone-et- 
Loire, and Jura, and in a great part of 
France, the argilo-silicious land, (terre ar- 
ilo-silicieuse) bears the name of lerre 
lanche and the calcareous lands receive 
hames which distinguish them from it com- 
etely; in the south the argilo-siliceous 
ds are called bouwlbeuses, and the calca- 
teous lands terres fortes, in Yonne they are 
distinguished as terre de puisage and fortes 
terres, in Aveyron the one has the name of 
segallas, and the other that of causses; in 
Berry and the Gatinais the first is called 
terres de Sologne, in Belgium and the north 
it is called terres a bois, terres elytres. In 
fine, practice has every where given a dis- 
tinguishing name to this nature of soils, 
which every where offers the same compo- 
sition, the same properties, the same pro- 
ductions and the same difficulties in its cul- 
tivation. 

It is this classification, this distinction of 
practice that I propose to examine particu- 
larly. Solong ago as 1811, struck with 
these two great natural and practical 
divisions, I published a memoir on this 
subject. Since then I have felt more and 
more the great necessity of it, and my 
present work, which is the study of the first 
class of soil, of the soils composed of si- 
lex and argil will be, in some sort, a de- 
velopement cf facts in support of my work 
of 1811. Hereafter we shall be able to 
return to the study of calcareous soils. 

Our subject will lead us to some details 
of agricultural geology, a science yet in its 
birth, for which as we proceed, we shall col- 
lect some materials. 

I. The soil of which we are going to 
speak is not to be confounded with the 
granite or schistous soils which cover the 
most elevated partsof the globe. These 
last soils offer indeed an analogy of com 
position and productions with the former ; 
they are also composed of alumine and 
silex—but they abound in granitic or schis- 
tous fragments of various magnitudes, 








which are not met with in like manner in 
the argilo-silicious plateaur; they produce, | 
as these last, the heath and broom, but the| 
fern does not grow abundantly on them.— 
Their formation is not the same, the exterior! 
characteristics and the sub-soils are differ-| 
ent; the grani'ic or schi-tous soils seem to| 
have been owing to decompositions of 
granite or schist on the same spots by me-| 
teoric influence ; at other times they have 
been produced by the movem-nt of partia/ 
waters in the interior basins. 

The argilo-silicions soil, on the contrary, 
belongs, as we shall see hereafier, to a great 
deposite which seems to have been general ; 
but which, however, did not rise to great 
heights. It covers, in France and else- 
where, vast extents, and it composes at 
lexst three fourths of our forest lands in 
the pliins; the great ferests in the neizh 
bothood of Paris and those of Normandy 
are almost entirely composed of it. It is 
the only great shade of soil which is pro- 
duced every where with striking analogie. 





“Here and elsewhere the author uses the term 
“* silicious seils” in contrr-distinctiun from “ caleare- 
ous’’—or to de.ignate soils which are. not at all caler 
rous We have elsewhere used the term “acid soils” 


in its soil, its sub-soil, its properties, its ad- 
vantages and its defects; while other na- 
tures of soil ofler great disparities among 
themselves in the different positions in 
which they occur. 

Its composition, in the first place, as we 
have previously announced, is completely 
identical, but it varies much in consistence, 
and in the faculty of retaining water, ac- 
cording to the greater or less quantity of 
clay which it contains, and as the silicious 
sand found in it is in a state of more or less 
minute division; for the experiments of 
[haer, Schubler, and Cadet Gaussicourt, 
have proved that the stiffness of a soil and 
its ¢mpermeability (impenetrability to water) 
depend on the minuteness of division of 
the silex, as well as on the proprotion of 
clay that it contains. Silex in the form of 
coarse sand takes only one fourth of its 
weight of water, while reduced to an im. 
palpable powder, such as is obtained from 
clay, it retains nearly three timesits weight ; 
which explains, on the one hand, the great 
humidity of argillaceous soils and on the 
other the great contraction that clay saffers 
either by drought in agriculture, or by heat 
in the arts. 

II. The color of the surface of this soil, 
when it has been long exposed to the air, is 
white, which has given use to its name of 
white land, (terre blanche, terrain blanc.) 

What characterises this soil particularly 
isthat when it is dry, it is easily enough 
penetrated by water, but when once satu- 
rated. it admits no more; the water which 
then falls upon its surface remains there 
without being able to penetrate it; this 
property has caused it to be called amper- 
meable soil, because in fact it does not per- 
mit the water to pass through to the lower 
strata. 

One of the worst results ef this imper- 
m°ability of the soil is the unhealthiness 
which is experienced in a greater or less 
degree wherever this soil occurs : the inter- 
mittent fevers which are observed more or 
less on the borders of stignant waters are 
very frequently endemic on - the argilo-sili- 
cious plains, although they may present 
neither marshes nor ponds. 

This unhealthiness, it appears, may be 
explained in a plausible manner. 

The water with which the soil is inun- 
dated, not being able to escape in any di- 
rection, remains there in a state of stagna- 
tion, the general principle of the corruption 
of water. It forms then in the soil a kind 
of interior marsh; the sun and the dryness 
of the air exhale a part. These waters, 
motionless, diminished, heated by the sun 
in the warmth of the long summer's days, 
ferment, become altered, and are sometimes 
so much corrupted as to become black ; they 
are then an unwholesome drink for men; 
and at the same time the exhalations of a 
soil impregnated with corrupted water be- 
‘ome unhealthy, as those of the borders of 
narshes, of ponds, and of all lands tem- 
yorarily inundated, and which the summer’s 
sun strikes upon, after the waters are drawn 
ff. ‘Then among the inhabitants of a dis- 
rict, in the midst of an atmosphere mixed 
with deleterious exhalations, numerous in- 
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\sity for the appearance of marshes or ponds 


in the country. 

III, Almost always under the white [or 
light colored] upper soil, a sub-soil is found 
of clayey sand (sable argileaux) reddish 
and shaded with gray, or more rarely with 
red veins. 

Its color may enable us to form a judg- 
ment of its degree of impermeability, and 
consequently of the degree of humidity of 
its surface: when the whole mass, soil and 
sub-soil, is gray, it is more impermeable, 
and its upper stratum is more wet; when 
the inferior stratum is reddish or veined, 
the soil allows the surface water to pene- 
trate a little more, and the upper layer is 
better drained; it is then remarkable that 
the gray veins which it contains are more 
moist than the rest «f the mass. The 
gray color, doubtless arises frorn the great- 
er abundance cf clay, and the red an- 
neunces a greater proportion of sand, 
colored by the oxide of iron. 

Nevertheless im all its varieties, this 
stratum retains the water ‘on its surface in 
a greater or less degree, allows scarcely 
any to penetrate into the interior of the soil. 

IV. The argilo-silicious formation covers 
vast extents of the two grand divisions of 
which France is composed, the basin of the 
Mediterranean, and that of the ocean. In 
these two positions, so different, although 
near, we are unable to assign to the de- 
posites of this stratum shades of difference 
which may very sensibly distinguish them. 
That which covers a part of the basin of 
the Rhone, the only basin of France which 
declines towards the Mediterranean, pre- 
sents, then the same characteristics as in 
the other parts of this country which de- 
cline towards the ocean. Nevertheless, in 
the basin of the Rhone, the alluvion may 
be more clayey, a property which it shares 
with all the different strata of the surface 
of the soil in this basin. 

The cause of this may be attributed to 
the numerous formations of grey. clay, 
which we shall call granite clay, that 
are found in this basin; and besides, to 
this circumstance, that the river which oc- 
cupies the bottom of this basin having a 
much greater descent than those which 
flow to the ocean, (since Geneva is 300 
toises above the level of the sea, conse- 
quently in a course of 120 leagues the river 
falls 300 toises,) the soil there has been 
more profoundly agitated, the plastic clay 
has been dissolved im greater masses, and 
has given more stiffness to all these strata 
of the basin, and first to the argilo-silicious 
formation. 

V. This formation, generally, covers the 
platecus, [ridges or table lands] which se- 
parate the basins of great rivers, whenever 
they are not divided by elevated mountains ; 
and when mountains divide them, this for- 
mation often rises on their slopes to 
very considerable heights. Thus it is 
found on the first steps, or ascent, of the 
monntains of Autumnois; it is found 
covering the granites of a part of Haut- 
Charolais, of the mountains of Forez, and 
rising to almost equal heights on the two 
slopes of those mountains which decline, on 
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to the Rhone—that is to say, to the ocean 
and to the Medeiterranean. But then the 
difference of stiffness is sensible between 
the formation on the one side of the ocean, 
and that on the side of the Mediterranean. 

It is found at an almost equal height in 
the envircns of Lausanne in Switzerland, 
of Thonon in Savoy where it rises above 
the alluvions of the borders of the Lake of 
Geneva. The great argilo-silicious table 
land of the basir of the Rhone, which from 
the gates of Lyons, covering a part of the 
departments of Ain and of Saone-et-Loire, 
reaches to the middle of that of Jura, rests 
on.elevated chauss’ecs of the granites of 
* near Lyons: an! what is 
very remarkable, is that, as we have said 
elsewhere, the general declivity of this pla- 
teau lies in a direction contrary to the course 
of the rivers which border it; that it goes 
on increasing in this direction for the 20 
leagues of its length, so that the plateau 
towards the heights of ends 
by rising nearly 100 toises above the course 
of the rivers which bound it on the two 
sides. 

VI. The fragments of rocks which this 
formation contains, are always pieces more 
or less rounded by the movement of waters, 
and the largest are generally found at the 
greatest depth. The strata are always 
horizontal, the sand is almost always coarser 
in the inferior strata, and its grains ave 
successively finer up to the surface, where 
they are very minute. All these circum- 
siances evident'y indicate successive preci- 
pitations from a liquid, in the bosom of 
which the suspended earthy particles have 
been at liberty to obey the law of their 
gravities. It is then an aqueous deposite 
which has extended itself over vast sur- 
faces. Nevertheless, it is not to be be- 
lieved that this deposite has been for a 
length of time carried along by the waters 
before its precipitation, fur it frequently con- 
taius fragments whose angles still remain 
and which have.not been rolled long enough 
tobecome round. In the basin of the Seine 
the flints of chalk beds, which are there met 
with still preserve, in part, their native 
forms ; and the fragments of mill-stone 
(silex carrie) which are found in Sologne are 
not yet rounded, although they have been 
rolled; and finally the rolled flint stones 
which are found in the argilo-siliceous de- 
posite of the Rhone belong to the ancient 
alluvions of the basin, and have not received 
their form in the various movements of the 
deposite in which they now occur. 


VII. Every where this stratum covers 
the great formations and is no where covered 
by them; it is then evidently the last of 
the great revolution which has agitated the 
surface of the globe. 


VIII. It does not appear possible to at- 
tribute it to fresh waters, to the formations, 
always partial, of river waters, which take 
a distinct character in each basin, and gen- 
erally occupy its bettom. We do not find 
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*These blanks occur in the French publication and 
probably were made necessary by the illegibility o 
the manuscript. In the several pieces by M. Pavis 
as published, there are numerous indications of mis 
takes of the author’s words; and sometimes others oi 

meaning—so manifest, that the translator has ven- 
tured to alter them.—Eb. 
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in it the fresh water remains so numerous 
in marls, as well the stony, as the earthy 
kinds ; and, besides, when the basins of 
rivers not separated by mountains, this for- 
mation, occupies the whole extent of the 
intermediate ridges or table lands. Finally, 
the alluvion placed in the basin of the ocean 
rises on the slopes of the mountains to the 
same relative height as that placed in the 
basin of the Mediterranean ; and where 
these mountains are depressed, the strata of 
this alluviou unite, and are confounded. 


This stratum of identical composition 
which covers such vast extents in countries 
distant from each other, which has risen 
above the basin of rivers, which unites the 
basins of seas, can, it seems only be owing 
to the last phasis of the movement of great 
waters, of the movement of seas themselves 
confounded together. 

It is true that few marine remains are 
met with in this stratum: the few petrified 
sea-urehins, which are found in Sologne 
may there be contemporary with the beds of 
mill-stones which crop out through the ar- 
gilo-silicious stratum, and the formation of 
which rises beyond that of the deposite by 
which it is covered. . 

IX. This stratum must then have been 
deposited by the water over the whole-sur- 
face; and it would not be difficult to explain 
how, while continuing to cover the ridges 
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and table lands, it may have disap: eared 
from the bottoms of the basins which it. 
covered. When, by a course of which we) 
are ignorant, the level of the inferior waters | 
was lowered, currents were formed in the! 
interior of the basins of the rivers which) 
in the great reservoirs ; the waters quitted| 
the high lands, to collect together in the| 
basins, their natural bed; the waters of the| 
elevated parts of the table lands, to reach| 
their respective basins acquired but little 
rapidity in their courses of short ex'ent, and 
only carried off more or less of the last de-| 
posite, which was not altered in i's cormpo- 
sition. But it was not the same in the bot- 
tom of the basins ; there, rapid currents of 
great length were established ; and impel- 
led by the waters above, they swept cff the 
last deposite and mingled its elements with 
the deposites of the inferior strata. 

When the waters became less rapid, the 
fragments which they carried along, were 
successively deposited, commencing with 
the heaviest; and as they approached a 
state of repose, the minute particles which 
the waters retained in suspension were pre- 
cipitated, and formed the upper stratum, 
which has become the vegetable stratum, 
for mould] of the lower part of the basins, 
and which is composed of fragments of all 
the formations carried off by the waters, the 
latest as well as the most ancient. 

X. This is the place to remark that the 
igilo-silicious deposites which cover th: 
lateauz, generally increase in stiffness as 
-hey approach the sea ; thus, in the basin 
f the Loire, the sands of the Sologne are 
‘ighter than the same kind _ of table land: 
of La Sarthe; so also, in the basin of th: 
Seine, the table lands of the Gatinais, and 
of the forest of Fontainebleau, are less stifi 
ihan the analogous ones of Bernay, and of 





the forest of Larche in Normandy. 





The causes which have broughtaboutthis 

state of things may be conceived: the sandy 
particles must have been first deposited, and 
have formed the alluvions of the more ele- 
vated parts of the basins; the waters on 
-etiring have lefi them successively ex- 
posed, and the fine and clayey pauticles, re- 
ma:ning last in suspension, have been pro-. 
gressively more nutoerous in the deposites 
as they approached the sea, and conse- 
quently have rendered the alluvions more 
stiff, more clayey. ‘Thus the soil of the 
borders of the Seine which often shows 
little stiffness at Paris, acquires more as it 
approaches the sea : and in like manner the 
littora! soil of the three rivers, the Rhone, 
ihe Saone, and the Aisne, is lighter before 
their confluence, than that of the Rhone in 
Comtat, and that of Comtat is less clayey 
than that of the great plain in Arles: these 
facts are explained in the same manner as 
the preceding. 
XI. Finding myselfinvolved in the great 
questions of the formation of soils, I shall 
not hesitate, at the risk of digressing from 
my subject to collect here many important 
facts in agricultural geology. 

The argilo-silicicus deposite has been 
very evidently the last of the great de- 
posites which have covered vast surfaces: 
itis, in some sort, the last phasis, or general 
movement of waters, on the surface of the 
earth; but since then, partial revolutions 
seem to have taken place in the basins of 
large and sinall rivers ; there are even some 
to which we seem able to assign an era, 
and which do not go beyond the historical 
ages. Thus many positive and very re- 
markable facts nay mduce an opinion that 
in the basin of the Rhone a great moye- - 
ment of waters must have taken place 
since the establishment of the Roman do- - 
minion in this country. When wells are 
dug at MarseiJles, water is found under a 
stratum of gravel about 20 feet thick, as 
its janction with another formation on 
which we meet with traces of habitation, 
roads, Roman, Phenicias and Gallic med- 
als. This level of the soil has then been in- 
habitated, two thousand years or more ago, 
and consequently the stratum of gravel 
more than 20 feet thick which covers these 
parts of the basin has been brought into 
them since, by a movement of waters 
which no historical recollection recals. 

But if we remark further that in ascends 
ing the basin of the Rhone to Arles, ta 
Orange and Valence, to Nimes, to Lyons, 

he traces of Roman inhabitation are every 
where covered with a stratum of gravel 
many feet thick—that at Bourg, situated 
in the same basin, are found medals, in- 
struments of a contemporary date und of. 
the same sort as those met with at Mar- 
seilles, and every thing which characterises 
in ancient level of habitution. between two 


strata of ¢’ vel analogous to tho-e which 
cover then. cwhere—weshall have good 
reason tot ve that the stratum above 
the medal: ich have been found, must 
be owing « 1e one. same revolution, which 


consequently must have changed the whole 
face of the lower part of the basin of the 
Rhone. ‘ 


This stratum at Marseilles, .and in the 





the greater part of the places where it 0c- 














tation, to the rubbish of destruction, which 
raises the inhabited surface in populous 
cities ; for the traces of habitation, the 
medals, the roads, mould (humus) bricks 
and pottery, in angular pieces, would be 
found throughout the whole thicknes of 
the stratum, whereas this is composed 
without mixture of rolled pebbles of sili- 
cious gravel of the same kind, covering 
calcareous gravels disposed in horizontal 
strata, identical in thickness and in compo- 
sition, which could be owing only toa 
natural formation deposited fiom the bo- 
82m of the waters. 

But still farther traces of this inundation 
are found. At the junction of the basins 
of the Ain and the Rhone, there exists a 
great plain which bears the name of Val- 
bonne, (Vallis Bona;) a name evidently 
given by the Romans, and of which the 
soil is now compused of an arid stratum of 
silicious gravel jike that which is found all 
along the basin of the Rhone; but we 
should consider as certain, that this stra- 
tum did not cover the valley when it re- 
ceived the name of Vallis Bona; it way 
then be believed, that the allnvion of good 
quality which covered this valley, was 
carried off by the great flood which has 
thrown over a great part ofthe surface of this 
large basin, all those increments of gravel 
which have covered and devastated the in- 
habitated surface. In support of this con- 
jecture, we find in Bas-Bugey at Mexi- 
mieux, and in Dauphiny, at Saint Priest, 
Opposite the plain in question, a stratum of 
calcareous soil of good quality, which often 
rises many feet above the aliuvion of 
gravel, this stratum, which at several points 
bears traces of having been torn away, 
rose, it may be believed, above the borders 
of the Ain and the Rhone; it covered con- 
sequently, the plain between Meximieux 
and Montluel, and gave occasion to its 
name of Vallis Bona, which was preserved 
to it after the waters had deprived it of its 
qualities. Anaqneons revolution then has 
taken place in the basin of ihe Rhone ; this 
revolution must have been subsequent to 
the establishment of the Roman power, 
and to this revolution the stratum of sili- 
cious gravel succeeded, which from the bor- 
ders of the lake of Geneva, to those of the 
sea, Covers such vast extents. 

We shall not continue farther the discus 
sion of this important question of agricul- 
tural geology, for fear of exceeding the 
proper hmits of this journal. 

XII. [In all movements of great waters 
which have taken place, each basin of a 
river has formed a new upper stratum 
which has become the vegetable stratum 
(or surface soil ;) and this is distinguished by 
shades of formation which are peculiar to 
itself, and which it has received from th: 
fragmen:s of the mountains which borde: 
upon it, from those brought by the water. 
of its confluents, mixed with the grea 
general deposites. Thus” are explained 
those analogies of soil and of formation: 
which are found throughout the whole ex- 
tent of any one basin, and in the secondar) 
basins themselves. 


We have designedly gone back to the 


curs, canndt be owing to the ruins of habi-| 





origin of these analogies of soil, that we 
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might recur to an imporiant idea in agricul- 
ture. It is this: that the formations in any 
one basin being composed of the same 
fragments, and owing io the same revolu- 
tions, the soil of these basins presents 
throughout their whole extent a great ana- 
logy, and consequently, the practices of 
agriculture which have succeded in one 
point, may be applied, the difference of cli- 
mates excepted, to the analogous forma- 
tions ; agrtculture perfected on some points 
of a basin, may give lessons almest certain 
for its whole extent.* Thus the study of 
azriculture, .o become more profitable, in- 
stead of being made according to a pelitical 
association, by Departments for example, 
ought to be made by the basins of rivers ; 
it would give rise to many fewer mistakes, 
and consequently, to much more success. 
The rules and successful practices of a ba- 
sin, should be studied anew, if we wish to 
make an application of them to another ba- 
sin in which the composition of the seil is 
owing to different circumstances. 

XIII. This caution, this fear of mistakes, 
ought to have its full effect when agricul- 
ture is practiced on the great argilo-silicious 
deposite which covers such vast extents, 
and presents every where the greatest an- 
alogy. ‘The practice of agriculture on this 
deposite, might then have general rules 
which it would be very important to collect ; 
but it must first be well characterized, in 
order that it may be every where known.— 
We shall therefore resume the course of our 
observations. 


The soil and the sub-soil of this stratum, 
although of different shades, appear to be 
of identical composition, as experience 
daily proves in a striking manner. When 
by any circumstance the whitish stratum of 
the surface is removed, so as to leave only 
the reddish stratum of the sub-soil, some 
years of cultivation and manuring, or even 
of spontaneous vegetation without culture, 
are sufficient to give to this reddish sub- 
soil the gray color of the rest; and, in the 
same manner, whea this reddish earth is 
carried out on a cultivated soil, the shade 
which it gives quickly disappears by mix- 
ture with the rest, and by the effect of cul- 
vation. 

The proof of this identity is still more 
complete, if we remark that in digging into 
the lower parts filled up by the falling of 
mote elevated portions of the soil, we find 
the red soil shaded with gray, or the gray 
shaded with red veins in the middle of the 
rubbish ; which prove the new increment, 
with all the characteristics which it has 
elsewhree, its stiffness and its impermeabi- 
lity. 

The sub-scil and the stratum of the sur- 
face, are then nearly identical, its formation 
throughout the whole thickness is therefcre 
‘the production of the same aqueous revo 
lution; only the oxide of iron which colors 
the sub-soil, loses its color by cultivation. 


* It may not be useless to all readers to say, that by 
he ‘* basin” of a river. the author does not mean mere 
y the sa or lower lands through which it flows 
wit the whole area, high and low, which lies within 
risintersected by, all the tributary streams of th 
‘iver. Thus the basin of the Mississippi takes in th 

immense area from the summits of the Rocky Moun- 





tains to those of the Alleghany.—Eb. 











XIV. The effect of frost upon this soil 
characterizes it in a peculiar manner; the 
water at the surface when it ia in no great 
quantity, often freezes in vertical threads 
which sometimes rise six inches, and re- 
semble a vegetable growth. But what is 
still more remarkable, is, that the soil rises 
up by freezing much more than the greater 
part of calcareous or alluvial soils.. New 
vegetables, planted, or even sown, are torn 
out of it in a manner truly astonishing; 
plantations of wood of that year, or evea 
of the year preceding, were tcrn out at two 
different times by the freezing without snow, 
in February, 1831; and sowings of sea- 
pines, (maritimes) made the year before, 
were thrown out of the soil. It is therefore 
prudent to wait till the ead of winter to 
make plantations in such soils, and not to 
dig the holes beforehand, that water mvy 
not get into them and remain; and as the 
effect of frost is less sensible on the parts 
covered with turf, the little holes, after 
planting, should be re-covered with turf, to 
prevent as much possible as new losses. 

The rising of this soil from freezing, oc- 
casions besides the great inconvenience of 
much deeper roads than on calcareous soil. 


These effects are explained in a plausi- 
ble manner from the nature of the soil itself. 
This soil contains much silex in a state of 
very minute division, either free or com- 
bined with the clay ; this silex as we have 
seen, takes a greater quantity of water thaa 
other descriptions of soil; the water which 
penetrated this soil expands, as we know, 
by freezing ; it expands then at the same 
time the soil which it penetrates ; the ex- 
panded soil rises up, aud raises with itself 
the plants and their roots when they do not 
reach to great depths. 

The surface of the soil in thawing first, 
and losing a pa.t of its water by evapora- 
tion, is contracted and sinks upon the rest 
of the soil, and leaves exposed a part of the 
roots which cannot descend again with it 
because their extremities are fixed ina soil 
still frozen: the next day this effect is re- 
newed, and the plant is soon partly or 
entirely out of the ground, according to the 
length of its roots. 

The rising of the soil is greater in pro- 
portion as it is more clayey, because then it 
contains more silex in the state of impalpa- 
ble powder, or it absorbs more water; it 
it is greater than in the ordinary calcareous 
soil, because carbonate of lime receives 
only 85 per cent of water to 100 of impal- 
pable powder, while silex takes 280 per 
cent. There are, however, some calca- 
reous soils which also greatly expose the 
roots of vegetables; these are the marly 
‘marneux) calcareous soils; thus, in the 
‘yeezings without snow in February last, 
yur calcareous soils of the plateaux, whether 


| ‘erres-mares, or our marled lands, had more 


dlants thrown out than our common white 
‘ands, (terres blanches.) Wee attribute this 
to the fact that our terres mares are nothing 
norethana mixture of the argilo-silicious soil 
of the plateaux with the inferior merly stra- 
‘am ; but our marl which contains common- 
y 40 per cent. of carbonate of lime, has 
30 per cent. of clay or very fine silex, 
while our white lands contain afjgreat deal 
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of silex in the state of sand. Our terres} 


mares and our marled lands, contain then, 
relatively, more fine silex than our ordinary 





ridge or table lands, and for this reason may } 


expose the rcots of plants still more. 


XV. But with the same sub-soil, almost 
always clayey, the surface varies much in 
stiffuess and tenacity ; it passes from a state 
the most tenacious, and the most difficult to 
work, to the lightest sand, which is carried 
off by the wind ; and yet under all these di- 
versities of soil, there is found almost every 
where the impermeable red sub-soil. 

When the upper soil is clayey, it is then 
accidente formed of a collection of small 
basins or ponds, which serve to drain it; 
the waters have not levelled the surface, or 
rather after having levelled it, they attacked 
it in places, and formed in it basins or hol- 
lows which receive the water of the surface, 
and without which it would be impossible 
to cultivate it. 

In this case, it may be conceived that 
the soil and the sub-soil are in their nature 
clayey, of an impermeability almost abso- 
lute; this soil is also very wet, since it con- 
tains a great deal of fine silex, which ab- 
sorbs 280 per cent. of water, and to derive 
a lyantage froin it, the cultivator is obliged 
to add to its natural declivity by artificial 
beds or ridges by the plough. Wheat, rye, 
anid most agriculiural productions, succeed 
more or less upon it when the drawing off 
of the superabundant water has been ef- 
fected. 

The dog’s-tooth gras, (chiondent,) agro- 
stis stolonifera, herbe trainasse, the litle 
motherwort (matricaire) prey upon this land 
and impose on it, as an absolute condition 
of production, the necessity of a very care- 
ful cultivation ; such is, mostly, the great 
plateau, which extends from the gates of 
Lyons into three departments, the Ain, 
Saone-et-Loire, and Jura ; such are nearly, 
also, Puysaie in Yonne, a part of the plain 
of Forez in Haute Loire, and the part of So- 
logne in the Cher and Loire, where fish 
ponds are found. 

But if this soil, to yield produce by cul- 
tivation, requires to be carefully drained, the 
necessity for this is almost as great to pro 
duce woods with advantage, especially in 
the most clayey variety ; without this, on 
its surface covered with little pools, with- 
out mellowness and without. strength, 
the greater number of large vegetables 
languish ; the oak, particularly, is frozen on 
it almost every year. Then it becomes ne- 
cessary that ditches, judiciously placed, 
may collect and carry off the superabun. 
dant waters of the surface: with this care, 
the aspect of the soil changes, large vege 
tables grow with natural vigor, and are no 
longer subjected to any other than the great 
general accidents depending on tempera- 
ture and climate. 


XVI. The elevated parts of each pla- 
teau, when the waters have bad less effect, 
ale generally of a level and sandy soil on 
the borders, the lower parts are the mos: 
accidente'es and of stiffer soil. Thus inthe 
great plateau or basin of which we speak, 

es e is more moist, more clayey, more 
accidente'e than Dombes, which is at once 
more elevated and more sandy than it ; and 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEM 


it is the same case elsewhere in the sime} 


soils. 

But this great plateau which belongs to 
the basin of the Rhone, appears to be the 
most wet of all those of the same nature 
which are inet with on the French soil ; no- 
where is it necessary, as with us, im order 
to derive a profit from the soil, to cut it by 
perpendicular ditches into small pieces 
ridged in the middle, to increase thus the 
natural declivity by artificial slopes, and 
finally, to add to all these labors, cultiva- 
tion by bedding or water-furrows. But 
what increases still more in our country 
the difficulties of cultivation, are the rains, 
amounting to 45 inches annually, which 
keep the surface of a soil, that does not al- 
low the water to penetrate to the interior 
in a state of inundation, unless the flowing 
off of the moisture is hastened by artificial 
means. And what is very remarkable, is, 
as we have just said, that the soil is more 
clayey in the low parts of the plateau, 
wl.ere the waters appear to have carried off 
a greater thickness of the strata. Thus, 
the soil of Bresse is more clayey and more 
troublesome, and difficult to cultivate than 
that of Dombes; in Dombes artificial 
ridging is less necessary; ploughing in 
raised beds is generally sufficient to drain 
off the water; and sheep succeed there, 
while they perish almost every year in 
Bresse. 

Fish ponds succeed well only in this 
clayey variety of soil; the greater part of 
those which were in a calareous soil, are 
now dried, and yield a produce in grain 
and forage much superior to what they did 
in fish. 

XVII. Two conditions are absolutely 
necessary for this manner of employing 
land (for fish ponds,) and these are found 
united only in the clayey variety of this 








soil. The first condition is a very great 
slope, and the second, an impermeable sub- 
soil. For a good pond of some extent, 
there should be 8 or 10 feet of water near 
the dam, and censequenily, at least 8 feet 
of slope in the surface, from the commence- 
ment of the pond to the dam; a slope cer- 
tainly very great, and which is hardly to 
be found except in the beds of torrents. 
To keep the pond full during the sum- 
mer, when there is little rain, which is ab- 
solutelp necessary for the preservation of 
the fish, it is in a manner indispensable, 
ihat the inferior soil should retain the 


water, and should, consequently, be imper-||ablli 


meable. 

XVIII. Most frequently, when the soil 
is light, the surface is level, it is hardly 
ever inclined: there is only a slight slope 
on the nearest water courses; consequent- 
ly, in such places, there are no fish ponds ; 
the soil, indeed, still rests, almost always, 
on the impermeable stratum; but it is often 
at so great a depth, that the surface which 
suffers from wetness in rainy weather, suf. 
fers also from drought in dry, warm seasons. 

These two varieties of land, the clayey 
and the light, although of the same nature 
and of the same formation, may be dis- 
tinguished from each other, the first by the 
name of argilo-silicious ; and the second, by 
that of silicioargillaceous soil. 





Fish ponds in*the plains of the light or 






ENTS. 





silicto-argillaceous lands, are evidently im- 
possible, unless they could be established 
on the water courses which traverse them 3 
which would destroy all the resources of 
the country in forage, by covering all the 
meadow lands. ‘ : 

It is of this variety of soil that is formed, 
in part, the plateau which separates the ba- 
sin of the Seine from that of the Loire, 
which contains such vast extents of wood, 
and some cultivated parts ; on this plateau, 
are found the forest of Fontainebleau, and 
that of Montargis. 

Such is also the part of Sologne, in the 
basin of the Loire, from Gien almost to 
Bourges, and which separates the Cher 
from the Loire: it forms a great plateau, 
which rises on one side above the vale of 
the Loire, and on the other, above the ba- 
sin of the Cher; such are all the Jandes 
[sandy plains or deserts] of Bourdeaux, 
and a great part of those of Bretagne and 
of Maine. In this kind of soil, rye, buck- 
wheat, and some fields of potatoes, are al- 
most the only productions of the cultivated 
lands. 

Sheep, which succeeded ill, or not at all, 
on the argilo-silicious lands, are often in 
the silicio-argillaceous lands, the only 
means employed to derive a profit from the 
sou. On these, the oak often succeeds 
well, and suffers Jess than on the other va- 
riety of soil,"but the chesnut is the prefera- 
ble tree. 





Utica anp Syracuse Ramroap.— 
There was subscribed on this road, $260,- 
000 in Albany, $400,000 at Syracuse, and 
over $600,000 at Utica. Books were 
opened at other places also, the capital is 
$800,000. 
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NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
NOTICE TO CONTCACTORS. 


SEALED PROPOSALS wil! be received at the 
Office of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, inthe city of Norwich, from the 25th Se; 
to the 10th of Octot er next, for the Grading and 
sonry on 17 miles ofthe Road, from Jewett City to the 
Village of Danielsonville, in Kill ngly. 

Plansand Profiles of the work may be examined at 
the Engineers Office in Norwich ; or the Office of the 
Resident Engineer at Eaton's Hotel, in the town of 
Plainfield, after the 25th of September next. 

Proposals will alsuv be received for 600 feet of 
Bridging on Col. Long's Patent; on the First Livi- 
sion of said Road. The Masonry ofthe Bridges will 
be completed in the month of November. 

No Ardent Spirits tu be used on the work. : 

Contractors are requested to present along with 
their proposals the usual certificates of character and 


JAMES LAURIE, Engineer. 
Engineer’s Office, Norwich City, Cona., 
mrs Sept-mber 3d, 1836. : i 36—3t 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


TWO hundred thousand yards of earth will be re- 
moved by contract on Staten Island. Persons desix 
rons of making contracts will make immediate appli- 
cation. The work will be divided in }000 feet sec- 
tions, and let in part or main. ) 

Apply at tet elles at et — — 

profiles can be seen and ‘he 
a ee WW. JAY HASHITT, 
Chief En,;ineer: 





ity. 





examined. 
36—3t* 





yak ccbertamtcheer™ 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Bk for Railroads. 
No. 264 Hiesba re bm Bleecker street, 
ew- . 
RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to exa- 








ine these Cars; a of which may he seen 
a ee oC a Mow Rach and Hochnenl Setend 
now in operation. J25ut 















wz wns RAME BRIDGES. 
Tx subscriber would respectfully inform pub- 
fic, and panianely Somes and Bridge Curpora 
tasions that he will build Frame. Bri 
to others to build, on Col. Long's Patent, through- 
out the United States, withfew exceptions. ‘The fol- 
D sub-Agents have esr ay Yo by the Funder- 
who will also attend to this business, viz. 
Horace Childs, _ Henniher, N. H. 
Alexander McArthur, ~ Mount Morris, N. Y. 
John Mahan, do do 
Thomas H. Cushing, Dover, N. HI. 
Tra Blake, Wakefield, N. H. 
Amos Whitemore, Fsq., Hancock, N. H. 
Samuel Herrick, Rost: bes agen 


Simeon Herrick, 

Capt. Isaac Damon, Northampton, Mass. 
Lyman Kingsly, do _do 
Ehiah Halbert, Waterloo, NY. 
Joseph Hebard, Dunkirk, N. 4 
Col. Sherman Peck, Hudsvn, Ohio. 


Andrew E. Turnbull, 
William J. Turnbull, _ de ; 
Sabried Dodge, Esq., (Civil Engincer,) Ohio. ; 

Bvoz M. Atherton, Esq, . New-Philadelphia,Ohio. 


Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 
d do 


Stephen Daniels, Marietta, Ohio 
John Rodgers, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Jehn Tililson, St: Francisville, Lous’a. 


Capt. John Bottom, Tonawanda, Penn 
Nehemiah Osborn, Rochester, N. Y, 
Bridges on the ubove plan are to be seen at the ful- 

lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from 

Baliimore to Washington, two miles fromthe former 

place. Across the Metawamkeag river on the Mili- 

tary road, in Maine. On the National road in Illinois, 

atsundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudson and 

Patterson Railroad, in two places. - On the Boston and 

Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bos- 

ton and Providence Railroad, at sundry points. Across 

the Contocook river at Hancock, N H. Across the 

Connecticut river at Haverl.ill, N. H, Acvoss the 

Contoocooh river, at Henniker, N, H. Across the 

Souhegan river, at Milford, N. Across the Ken- 

nebec river, at Waterville, in the state of Maine — 

Across the Genesse river, at Mount Morris, New- 

York, and several other bridges are now in progress 
The undersigned has removed to Rochester, Mon- 

roe county, New-York, where he will promptly at- 

tend to orders in this line of wees ne a We 
leextent in the Unjted States, Maryland excepted. 

_ se MOSES LONG. 

General Agent of Col.S. H_ Long. 
Rochester, May 22d, 1826. 19y-tf. 





‘AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
‘ SPADES, &c. 
800 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 


150 do do do plain do 

150 do do do _caststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 

100 do do plated Spades 


“50 do do socket Shovels and Spades. 
-Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow) 
1 3ars (steel pointed,) mannfactured from Salisbury re-| 
fined iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 

WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO. 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
aeription, made from Salsbury refined Iron. 4—ytf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL FARMER, 

BEING a plain and familiar treatise on the Culture 
of the Soil, the Orchard and the Garden; the rearing, 
breeding, and ma agement of every description of 
Live Stock, the diseases to which they are subject, 
and the remedies ; directions for the management of 
the Dairy; a description of the most useful imple- 
ments of Husbandry ; and every information neces 
sary to the practical agriculturist. Alsv, an index, by 
which any subject van be instantly referred to. In 
three parts; Part 3, on Live Stock, under the im- 
mediate supervision of R. H. Budd, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, New-York. ‘ 

Published by . COLLINS, KEESE & CO., 

36—3w law* 230 Pearl-street. 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 
BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 


Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com 
plete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Fac 
tory and: Foundry, Paterson, N. J.° All orders ad 
poten ne at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New- + Wi j ttended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. ay penn pete: 


A hen Tires, turned complete, 
i8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR: 


ot vend the! 


2 JAMERI 








CAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. an 


re een 


evica oe THe Watiaens ann Coosa RR. Co. RAILWAY: IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, & 


Weruspka, Ava., 29th July, 1826. 


THE Directors of the above Company are desirous 
of securing the services of a competent resident En- 
gineer, to survey and locate the route of the We- 
tumpka aud Covsa Railroad, commencing at thts 
place. The route of the road will pass through a 
country that is considercd as healthy as any in this 
laiitude. Persors desicons of embarking in such an 
undertaking will please address the undersigned at 
this place. W. H. EOUGHTON, 

Sec W andC. R. R. Co. 


The Evening Star and Courier and Enquirer, New- 
York ; the Commercial Herald, Philadelphia , Balti 
more Gazette; National Intelligencer, Washington. 
Richmond Enquirer and Whig. Richmond, Va. . and 
Cl arleston Mercurv, will please give the above eight 
weekly inseriions, and send a cepy cuntaining the 
advertisement, together with their bills, to the under- 
signed, (34—5t) W. H: HOUGHTON. 


ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 

WILLIAM V. MANY manufactures to order, 
IRON cCasTINGs for Gearing Mills and Factories o: 
every description. 

ALSO—Steam Engines and Rajlroad Castings o 
every description. 

The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is noi 
equalled inthe United States. 9—ly 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 

THE undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of Machinery for Railroads, Locomotive Engines 
of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in success- 
fal operation on the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
none of which have fajled—Castings of all kinds, 
Wheels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest notice. 

H. R. DUNHAM & CO. 
4—yil 

HUDSON AND DELAWARE RAILROAD, 

NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at 
the Office of the Hucson and Delaware Railioad 
Company, in the village of Newburgh, votil the 
10th day of October next, at 2 o'clock, P. M., for the 
Griding, Masonry, Bridging, &c., of their road from 
the west side of Chamber’s Creek tv Washingionyille, 
a distance of ten m les, 

Plans, Profiles, Specifications, &c., will be in pre- 
paration, and exhibited ten days previous to the let- 
ling. JAS. B SARGENT, Engineer. 

Newburgh, Aug 24, 1836. tol0—35 

NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

PROPOSALS for excavating and embanking the 
Georgia Rajlroad from the upper end of the work, 
now under contract, to Greensboro’, a distance of 34 
miles, will be. received at the Engineer's Office, at 


Crawitordville, on the 21st and 22d days of Octuber 
next, 














—ALSO— 

At the same time, forthe Branch to Warrenton, 4 
miles. And if prepared in season, the Branch to 
Athens, length 37 mil.s. 

J, EDGAR THOMSON, 
33—t220 Civil Engineer, 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

Fr The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured 
by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
five years successful uperation, and now almost uni- 
versal use in the United States, (as well as England, 
wh:re the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. 

ailroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable tu the hules in iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made’at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpuse they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesjun is more than double any commun 
spikes made by the hammer. 

*.* All orders*directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended tu. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

*,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer. 
chants in Albany and Troy ; J.1. Brower, 222 Wate: 
street, New-York; A. vA Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
lanviers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to for. 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub 
scriber is desirvus of extending the manufacturing s 








as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand fu: 
his Spikes. (1323am) H. BURDEN. 





aE subscribers offer the following articks for 

sale. 

Railway Iron, flat bars, with countersnnk holes and 
mitred juints, 


’ Ibs. 
350 tons 24 by #, 15 fl in length, weighing 4,8. per ft, 
‘ “ 3.50 “ 


280 ay 2 “ 4, “ ‘ 7 Oo 

7 “ 1b“ Be % “ “ 2 “ 

8“ WN“ 2 & “ “ 1F05 “ 
Lees faa +, “ “ “ “ 


with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To 
be sold “free of duty t State goveruments or’ incor- 
porated. companics. : 

Orders fur Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executi d. 

Rail Road Car and Locomotive Engine ‘Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, ready to ED fitted on 
the whéels, viz. 30,33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 inches 
aiameter. 

E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fiet 6 inches, to i3 feet <4. 24 
3, 3%, 33, 34, and 3# inches diameter. 

Chains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
manufactured from the E. V. Cable Bolis, and proved 
at the greatest strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclined P] \nes, made from 
New Zealand flax. 

Also’ Patent. Hemp Cordage. for Inclined. Planes, 
and Canal Towing Lines. 

Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair aud 
stone block of Edge Railways 

Every description of Rajlway Iron, as well as Lor 
comotive Engines, imported at the-shortest notice, by 
the agency of one of our partners, who resides in 
England for this purpose. 

Mr. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable 
American Engineer, resides in England for the pure 
pose of inspecting all Locometives, Machinery, Rail- 
way Iron &c. ordered through us. 

A. & G. RALSTON. 


28-tf Philadelphia, No. 4, South Front st, 





Orrice PonTcHARTRAIN, RatLRoap Co. 
New Orleans, i9th May, 1836. 
THE Board of Directors of this Company, will pay 
the sum of five hundred dollars to the inventor of 
projector, of a machine or plan to prevent the escape 
of sparks from the Chimney of Locomotive E) gines, 
burning wood, and which shail be finally adopted fuy 
use of the Company. No further charge to be made 
for the right of the Company to use the same. 
By order uf the Board, 
JNO. B. LEEFE, Secretary. 
28—3m. 


kr THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, incorposated by the State of Delaware. 
with. a capital of 200,000 dollars, are prepared to ex- 
ecute in the first style and on liberal terms, at their 
extensive Finishing Shops and Foundries fur Brass and 
iron, situated in the town of Newcastle, Delaware, al] 
orders for LOCOMOTIVE and other Steam Engines, 
and for CASTINGS of every description in Brass of 
Iron RAILROAD WORK of all kinds finished in 
the best manner, and at the shortest notice. 

Orders to be addressed to 

Mr. EDWARD A. G. YOUNG, 

feb 20—ytf Superintendent, Newcastle, Del 


TO CANAL CONTRACTORS. 
Office of the Sandy and Beaver Canal Co., 
July 25th, 1836, 
roposals will be received at the office of the Sandy 
and Beaver canal company, in New Lisbon, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, until Munday the 10th day of Oc 
tober next, for the cunstruction of about 5U cutstone 
tucks, 17 dams, (varying from 5 to 20 feet in height) 
one aqueduct across the Tuscarawas River, several 
bridges, and abvut 10 or 15 miles of canal. 
Plans and specifications of the work may be ex- 
amined at the Engineers office, New Lisbon. 
Persons unkuwn to the Engineer must accompany 
their proposals with good recommendations. 
B, HANNA, President. 
E H. Git, Chief Engineer. —to 10 


NEW ARRANGEMENT, 


ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS, 
WE the subscribers having formed a co-partnership 
under the style and firm of Durpee, Coleman & Co., 
vor the manufacturing and seliing of Rupes fur inclin d 
planes of railroads, and for vther usc s, offer tw supply 
ropes for inclined planes, of any length required withe 
vut apes, at short notice, the manuiacturing of cord- 
age, heretofure carried on.by S.S8 Durfee & Ce., will 
be dune by the new firm. All orders will be prompt- 
‘y attended to, and ropes will be shipped to any port 
un the United States, 

Sth month, 8:h, 1836. Hudson, Columbia County, 

state of New-York. 

ES. TOWNSEND, GEORGE COLEMAN, 

ROBT. C. FOLGER, SYDNEY 8. DURFEE 














33—tf. 
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